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After Ten Years 


We take pleasure in presenting the following from 
the pens of eleven original contributors to RELicIon 
In Lire. We appreciate their willingness to share 
with us a retrospective view of their articles written at 
that time.—Epiror. ’ 





RELIGION IN LIFE 


Francis J. McConnell, D.D., LL.D. Bishop of The Methodist 
Church, resident in New York, New York 


HAD the honor of writing an article for the first number of RELIGION 
in Lire. The article had to do with themes manifest ten years ago 
in religious thinking—such as the relations of science and religion— 


the importance of Freudian, theory, mysticism, instrumentalism and hu- 


~manism. I do not know that there is anything in the article that I should 
care to change, since it was merely a description of movements in the 
theological world which were fairly obvious to anybody paying any par- 
ticular attention to them. 

The tendencies which I saw a decade ago would probably have continued 
to move along about as they were going then if it had not been for the 
general disturbance in religious thinking due to forces which have culminated 
in ‘a new World War. I do not mean that the war has completely changed 
the course of the thinking of the Church on any essentials, but it has led 
to some marked differences of emphasis. For example, I do not remember 
that I dealt specifically with the peace question in that article, but one of 
the most noticeable shifts in ten years has been the modification of the 
absolutist position on peace as held then by some of our more prominent 
religious thinkers. The peace issue was a very live theme ten years ago, 
and the movement then seemed to be toward an utter denial of any justi- 
fication of war whatsoever. During the ten years the peace feeling has 
grown, but not in the direction that one would have foreseen in those former 
days. Nobody could have foreseen in 1931 the wild aberrations—indeed, 
the various forms of social lunacy, of Fascism and Naziism. The powers were 
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at work that led to the present world-wide catastrophes, but the develop- 
ment of rabid nationalism and inhuman imperialism into social insanity has 
created situations in which the “patterns” of social thinking important once - 
do not now fit. Indeed, the world crisis has made the doctrine of a finite 
God more theologically respectable than hitherto—has thrust the worth 
of men more definitely into religious thinking, and is demanding a world- 
wide Church. 

As a single instance of the force of circumstances over theological think- 
ing, we may remind ourselves of the difference between some things Barth 
was saying ten years ago and what he is saying today. The earlier 
Barthianism had precious little place for the application of religious prin- 
ciples to any social concerns whatever. I say Barthianism rather than Barth 
because I am conceding that when any system has become an “ism” it may 
not fairly represent the ideas of its own founder. Barthianism taught, or 
at least seemed to teach, that Christianity was to let social forces move 
about as they were going, and wait for the intervention of a God whose 
plans are inscrutable. At the present moment Barth seems to be quite as 
emphatic as anybody that some forces in this world, notably, Hitlerism, 
are to be resisted with the utmost determination by Christians. 

I think that the Church has as firm a hold of fundamentals as ever, but 
as I look through the articles of Reticion 1n Lire in recent years, there 
is a distinct movement toward increasing flexibility in the application of 
the principles. It seems to me that Christianity is being taught today with 
completer emphasis than ever before on the absolute nature of the Chris- 
tian ideals, but with larger realization of various unideal factors which have 
to be dealt with resolutely and yet with increasing charity toward one 
another on the part of Christians who differ as to the means to be used 
in striving toward the ideals. In general, it may be said that the move- 
ments as mirrored in RELIGION IN Lire seem to be in the direction of mak- 
ing religion count for more in life. It seems to me, moreover, that the 
magazine itself is proving true to its title. 
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SCIENCE IN THE LIGHT OF CONTEMPORARY RELIGION 


Kirtley F. Mather, Ph.D. Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


UCH water has flowed under the bridge since I contributed the 
M essay, “Religion in the Light of Contemporary Science,” to the 
first issue of Reticion 1n Lire, but the stream of thought still 
seeks the same goal—a valid picture of the ocean of reality. The “attitude 
of friendly and orderly co-operation” between science and religion “in the 
search for the truth that increases wisdom” is even more widespread today 
and more productive of salutary results than it was ten years ago. Scientists 
quite generally appear much more alert to the social consequences of 
their discoveries and inventions in these days of swift political and eco- 
nomic change than they were in the early nineteen-thirties. Agnostic 
in their theology though they may still claim to be, they have felt the 
need for something that can be supplied only by a religion that comes to 
grips with the problems of the day. 

The new attitude of science is apparent in almost every meeting of the 
hundreds of professional organizations; it enlivens many an issue of the 
scientific journals; it characterizes more than a few of the recently pub- 
lished books by scientific workers. No longer is the research scientist content 
with the discovery of new principles and the invention of new mechanisms. 
He is now very much concerned with the uses to which the new knowledge 
and the new tools are to be put. He recognizes the fact that the powerful 
impact of totalitarian ideologies upon modern society is a dire threat to 
the free spirit of science, and he welcomes as an ally the loyal defender of 
Christianity and Judaism in the struggle to maintain and extend the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

It is inevitable that the old age of invention and discovery should give 
way to a new age of planning, that the political state should become the 
social-service state. It is not yet evident, however, whether the new order 
for the world community shall be based upon regimentation and subordi- 
nation by force, or upon co-ordination and co-operation made efficient by 
education and persuasion. But one thing is certain, unless there is intelli- 
gent planning for freedom for all individuals within the restraint necessary 
for the welfare of society, the new age of planning will be another dark 
age in human history. The spirit of science can thrive only when it is 
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nourished by a passionate regard for the dignity and worth of human per- 
sonality. 

As a result of the widened spread of scientific habits of mind, mankind . 
possesses adequate intellectual and material resources to establish human 
civilization on a high plane of efficient, orderly and comfortable existence. 
All doubts concerning the future pertain to the adequacy of moral re- 
sources and the presence of ethical standards competent to direct wisely the 
use of the tools that science makes available alike to saint and sinner. Sci- 
ence therefore looks to religion as guide and savior in these dark days of 
fear and danger. The scientist, as never before, is eager to use his tech- 
niques and procedures in the imperative task of discovering and defining 
the moral objectives toward which society and individuals must advance 
if this age of destruction is to be in fact an age of reconstruction. 


GROUP MOVEMENTS IN RELIGION 
A Personal Account of the Cambridge Group 


W. Harold Beales, M.A. Warden of the Wesley Deaconess Order of 
The Methodist Church, Principal of the Deaconess 
College at Ilkley, England 


T IS almost exactly ten years since I wrote the article about the Cam- 
I bridge Group on which the Editor has generously asked me ‘to com- 
ment. I had not reread it since it was published. To do so now is 
an interesting experience. During the whole of the decade religion, at 
least as expressed in church attendance and membership, has been declining 
in England. Among professing Christian people there has been a steady 
drift from the Free Churches into the Church of England, and from it 
into Roman Catholicism. In consequence, the weakening is most obvious 
in such a church as the Methodist, while the Roman Church shows some 
increase in membership. No church, however, is making any effective impact 
on the life of the man in the street. The first two years of war have brought 
no revival of religion. ‘Mass Observation,” a rough British equivalent 
of the Gallop Poll, recently recorded fifty per cent of the population as 
engaging in some sort of private prayer, but only ten per cent as attending 
any place of worship. 
It is clear, therefore, that the high hopes expressed in my article, for 
the various group movements, have not been realized. The Oxford Group, 
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for instance, has suffered a sharp decline during recent years. One can 
move up and down the country for months, even amongst religious people— 
without hearing its name mentioned, this despite the fact that it still puts 
out occasional “best sellers” on the bookstall. The Cambridge Group 
never spread far beyond the borders of Methodism. It has long ceased, 
by the way, to use the name “Cambridge” at all. 

These statements need some qualification or they will create a wrong 
impression. The various group movements were never highly organized; 
and this is especially true of the Cambridge Group. Church-centered and 
church-serving, it has always been so concerned not to create a rival loyalty 
that it has probably injured itself by under-organization. On the other 
hand, the movements are still alive. If again I instance the Cambridge 
Group—while the war has inevitably interfered with its work, since most 
of the Group members have been young, yet one hears frequently of new 
Groups being formed. Meanwhile, all over the country, a great many of 
the most vital and influential workers in the Church acknowledge it as the 
agent of their new birth and life. 

Were the spiritual principles sound, then, on which the Group was 
founded? Has the religious experience of its members stood the test of 
time? Let one fact bear witness. In my article I quoted a small book, 
A Group Speaks, which the original members wrote. There were seventeen 
of them, all undergraduates of the University of Cambridge. Ten years 
later, every one of them is in The Methodist Church, and every one of 
them is active, nearly all of them, both men and women, being preachers. 
Recently several of them, meeting by chance, urged that a new book ought 
to be written, A Group Speaks Again. The older volume no longer suffices 
to reveal the richness of that which has been given to them in Christ. This 
is not an easy day for religion in England. There is even much that is 
disappointing in the life of the still-divided churches. Nevertheless, were 
the unexpected to happen, and were our nation to be defeated in the war, 
were Hitler subsequently to come here as master, bringing with him his 
Gestapo and his religious persecution, there would be a great company in 
our midst ready and willing to suffer side by side with Pastor Nieméller. 
Among them a very high proportion of these young people would be found. 
Hard-pressed, the Christian Church in Britain is not dying. The most God- 
forsaken pessimist could not deny that we have our remnant. The faith 
will be handed on to the next generation. The day of spiritual revival will 
come. 
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NEW TESTAMENT STUDY MARCHES ON 


Clarence Tucker Craig, D.D., Ph.D. Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 


HEN the Editor of Rexicion 1n Lire asked me in 1931 to 
V \ review the New Testament literature of that year, I was glad 
tocomply. I felt that intelligent readers needed periodic surveys 
of the literature in fields where they could not pretend to follow every 
contribution. Reviews of individual books rarely give a complete picture 
of the study of any subject. Doubtless there were too many articles of this 
type in that first issue, and this may have evoked some just criticism. 
However, I feel that more articles are needed which evaluate the litera- 
ture of entire fields of interest than have appeared in recent years. 
Looking back over the books which I mentioned from that year, I am 
impressed with the relatively small number which would still be considered 
important today. And even these would not be written in the same way 
now. Harvie Branscomb’s Teachings of Jesus has done a great deal of good 
during the decade, but the approach of today would be quite different. 
Mackinnon’s life of Jesus was recognized then as expressive of the end of 
an epoch. The beautiful little essay by John Knox on The Man, Christ 
Jesus, suggests more the approach of 1941. Ernest F. Scott wrote books 
in both 1931 and 1941. It is interesting to compare the way in which he 
straddled in the earlier book in his presentation of Jesus’ teaching about the 
kingdom of God with the uncompromisingly eschatological view in his 
recent book on The Nature of the Early Church. 

Schweitzer’s The Mysticism of the Apostle Paul has established itself 
as a classic. It serves to emphasize the small number of important books 
on Paul which have appeared in the past decade, despite the reputed influ- 
ence of the Barthian theology, which took Paul for its point of departure. 

Howard’s survey of the criticism of the fourth Gospel was definitive 
for the period which it covered, but its only conclusion was the flux of 
Johannine studies. But nothing in that book would lead us to anticipate 
the important volumes by Hoskyns and Davey on The Fourth Gospel, or 
the new treatment in the Meyer Commentary by Rudolf Bultmann. It is 
John, not Paul, in whom the Barthians are now finding their gospel. When 
we compare these with two other volumes which are expected in 1942, 
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it will be readily seen that the problem of the fourth Gospel is not yet 
solved. The intelligent student of Christianity must keep on buying books 
about this simple but puzzling Gospel. 

1941 has seen fewer New Testament books than 1931. This is 
doubtless due to the war. Doctor Deissmann once told me that the first 
World War was a blessing at one point, that it made impossible the printing 
of a host of mediocre books which in normal times would have appeared. 
I hope that the present situation does not mean a decline of scholarly ac- 
tivity, but that the able New Testament students are taking time to let 
their work mature. Let those who think they have a contemporary word 
of prophecy for our world in tragedy rush into print! In the long run, the 
understanding of the New Testament will not be delayed, if scholars take 
time to make sure that their work represents more than an urge to startle 
with novelty. 





RELIGION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER TEN YEARS LATER 


Rabbi Edward L. Israel.* Executive Director of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EN years ago it was my honor and privilege to be among the con- 
tributors to the first number of Reticion 1n Lire. Deeply con- 


scious of the failure of most of nineteenth and much of twentieth 
century organized religion to meet the moral challenges arising from the 
industrial revolution, I told the sad story as I saw it. I was fortunately 
able to end my article on a somewhat hopeful note, because, within the past 
forty years there have been significant indications of profound and earnest 
religious concern with social and industrial problems. The qualifying ques- 
tion which I asked was whether organized religious groups had not possibly 
awakened too late, and that the judgment which had been passed on us 
of moral inutility for modern life would no longer be reviewed or reversed. 
Those ten years since the writing of that article have helped answer this 
question. Religion today, with a social consciousness born of a deeply rooted 
spiritual God-concept, has a greater opportunity to assert itself as a domi- 
nant force in civilization than appeared ever again possible ten years ago. 
Totalitarianism, frequently justifiably called a pseudo-religion, is the 
foul but logical outgrowth of scientific materialism run rampant. It 





*Died October, 1941. 
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demonstrates what can happen to the individual and the state, to the mind 
and body and soul of man and society, under a scientific order which dis- 
avows any higher moral compulsions than those proclaimed by a deified po- 
litical leader on the basis of racialism, nationalism or sheer opportunism. 
Never in the history of humanity have we who still are free to look ob- 
jectively seen the need of a God who is above all human chicanery, who is 
indeed the Father of all men, and who decrees human brotherhood as a 
divine mandate instead of a vague, beautiful slogan or dream. Amid a 
world running swiftly to complete destruction, religion could well say, 
“We told you so.” At least it could say it if its own hands were and had 
always been completely clean. 

On the credit side of the ledger of organized religion in the past ten 
years much can be written to the account of a constantly increasing social 
consciousness and an awareness to the fact that there is a moral issue to be 
proclaimed in economic relationships today as well as when the Hebrew 
prophets spoke. American Catholic, Protestant and Jewish groups have in- 
tensified their efforts at translating godliness into terms of social action. 
Even in Europe where, with the exception of papal encyclical pronuncia- 
mentoes which found hardly any reflection in the religious life of individual 
nations or communities, little organized religious social awareness existed 
ten years ago, there has been a marked religious recognition of our social 
challenge and the significant role religion must play in the new civilization 
which we hope will soon arise from the present ruin. 

On the debit side there is unfortunately still much to be entered. The 
petty and blinding aspects of denominationalism still shackle large numbers 
of the adherents of organized religions, incapacitating them for the impor- 
tant part religions should have in world reconstruction. Prejudice and 
fanaticism are still running amuck in the United States, and religion as a 
political tool rather than a prophetic voice still functions to its own hurt 
in many another land. 

In a word, organized religion, struck with what seemed to be an almost 
fatal blow by the combined impact of scientific and industrial revolution, 
now revives in a far stronger position than ever as the guiding voice of a 
world gone bankrupt on materialism and crying aloud for spiritual regenera- 
tion. But to meet that task effectively, organized religion, although better 
prepared by far than ten years ago, must still do a lot of prophetically in- 
spired house cleaning. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF GOD TODAY 


Harris Franklin Rall, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 


about God. We have the same groups making much the same ap- 

proach. There is a theistic naturalism which seeks to maintain, not 
simply valid ethical ideals, but a cosmic basis for those ideals and a cosmic 
support for man’s higher efforts, retaining the name of God while denying 
him a personal nature or transcendence of being. Shailer Mathews’s recent 
volume, Js God Emeritus? is representative of this position, which has, how- 
ever, lost influence in this decade. At the extreme remove from this we 
find the “continental theology,” with its revival of Calvin and Luther. 
T he Christian Message in a Non-Christian W orld, by the Dutch theologian, 
Hendrik Kraemer, basis for discussion at the Madras Conference, and the 
first volume of Barth’s Dogmatik in its new edition, are outstanding illus- 
trations from the last decade. The Roman Catholic Church has had its 
continuing revival of the theology of Aquinas, and “catholic” thought in 
other communions has emphasized the significance for Christian thought 
of its traditional heritage. Meanwhile liberalism, sometimes more philo- 
sophical, sometimes more evangelical, continues its work. 

Notable in this last decade, however, are the increasing contacts between 
these various positions, more co-operative labor, and a larger mutual influ- 
ence, with a deeper awareness of oneness as against common foes. Barth’s 
emphasis on the transcendent reality of God and on human finitude and sin- 
fulness have been welcomed by many who do not follow him in the theology 
which, as he develops it, grows more traditionally orthodox in form and 
dogmatic-biblicistic in method. Influential though he is, there are no 
strict Barthians that I know among British and American theologians, and 
Barth himself has broken with almost all original co-workers. 

Just now it is popular to decry liberalism in certain circles. The princi- 
ples, however, for which it had to fight are fairly assured today, and theo- 
logical liberalism has deeply influenced all groups. The need and right 
of critical historical study is recognized even by those who, like Barth, 
draw slight conclusions from this when they begin to theologize. True, 
there is a strong anti-rational tendency which seems to think that the asser- 
tion of paradox is the evidence of truth; but more characteristic is the word 


[- IS not easy to indicate the changes of a brief decade in the thinking 
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of so notable and conservative a churchman as the late Bishop Gore: “I 
must be in the true sense a free thinker; . . . . not to think freely about 
a disturbing subject, or to accept ecclesiastical authority in place of the best 
judgment of my own reason, would be for me an impossible treason against 
the light.” That, of course, is of the essence of liberalism, which is not a 
matter of doctrinal conclusions, but of attitude and method. If certain 
liberal theologians of late have become increasingly “history-minded” and 
“church-minded,” and if they have revealed the influence of certain Barthian 
emphases, this would be an illustration of the true liberal spirit. 

But the most important item to note is the setting furnished for the 
theological task by the swift changes in the world’s political scene. The- 
ology does not move in a vacuum. Servant of the Church, and significant 
only as it interprets the Church’s living faith and meets man’s vital needs, 
today it is being called from lesser matters to the central issues on which 
not only the Church, but the very life of humanity depends. In his recent 
volume, From Luther to Hitler (a title not wholly fair in its suggestion, 
with a treatment far from adequate), W. M. McGovern has made plain 
how decisive the underlying faiths and philosophies are in the development 
of modern “etatism,” that semi-deification of the state whose supreme ex- 
pression is Naziism, but whose influence is world-wide and is not wanting 
even in democratic lands. What has the Christian doctrine of God to say 
for itself as against this new religion of the state, autocratic, militaristic, set- 
ting itself up as God and winning unparalleled devotion from millions of 
devotees? Theology must face the central problems of faith that are here 
involved: What is final in the universe, things and force, or a God who is 
spirit and who is good? Is this God a power at work in human history, 
creative and redemptive, or must we banish His action to a realm above 
earth and an age beyond time, and so eliminate Him from history and 
society? How does this God work in His world and with what forces? Is 
He merely transcendent Power to appear in future judgment and rule, or 
is He redeeming Presence working now through truth and love? Can 
we, as men and as nations, follow that way of love and truth? To see the 
Christian answer clearly, to state it convincingly over against the pagan 
faiths that are seducing men today, not only in other lands but here, this is 
theology’s task today as it was 1,900 years ago. 
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A DECADE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Ovid Rogers Sellers, Ph.D. Professor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


Holy Land was in its heyday. British, German, French, Danish, 

American, and Palestinian Jewish organizations were digging into 
caves and mounds, exchanging information, and in every way presenting 
an inspiring example of international comity. Though the Jewish-Arab 
controversy was smoldering and the financial stringency had caused some 
curtailing of activity, there was general optimism among the archaeologists, 
who said that only the surface of the land had been scratched and that many 
scientific riches were waiting to be unearthed by the excavator’s pick. The 
archaeological schools were flourishing, digging in numerous sites was con- 
tinuing, publications were making available new data, and the museum in 
Jerusalem was visibly taking shape. 

Now practically all archaeological activity in Palestine is at a standstill. 
There is no work going on in the field, the schools are without students, 
many of the young scholars are in military service, and some of the fore- 
most older scholars have died or left the land. The recent death of Clar- 
ence Fisher, acting director of the American School of Oriental Research, 
has necessitated the cessation of scientific activity, so that now the school 
serves only as a hostel. 

Still there are many causes for gratification in contemplating the ac- 
complishments of the last decade and for confidence in thinking of the 
future. That the principles of excavation and the treatment of finds as 
described ten years ago were sound is evident from the fact that no new 
discoveries have caused any serious alteration in the interpretation of the 
material then available. There have been refinements; a vast amount of 
pottery from new excavations and a more complete study of the pottery 
previously dug up have made possible a closer dating, so that now we hear 
frequent designation of a form by its century or even half century, whereas 
previously such appellations as “Late Bronze” or “Early Iron II” were 
sufficient. 

Then there have been important additions to the literary material 
bearing on the Bible. From Palestine itself have come the Lachish Letters, 
correspondence on sherds written just before the fall of that city to 


Tie years ago archaeological excavation and investigation in the 
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Nebuchadnezzar, when Jeremiah was prophesying. Further study and pub- 
lication of the Ras Shamra or Ugaritic texts in the cuneiform alphabet have 
thrown light on the literary and religious aspects of the Old Testament, and 
the cuneiform texts from Mari in northeast Syria give a new significance 
to the patriarchal age. Another mass of material will be available when the 
great finds at Persepolis are fully published; for they will deal with the 
time when Palestine was under Persian rule. Excavations at Bethel and 
Ai have created a problem in biblical interpretation, since clearly there 
was no settled occupation at Ai when Joshua marched in. And of major 
importance to Bible study have been Glueck’s explorations in Transjordan 
with his excavation of the Solomonic Ezion-geber. 

Publications, technical and popular, have been numerous. Last year 
Albright’s From the Stone Age to Christianity treated the archaeological 
material in its bearing on religious development; Millar Burrows’ new 
book, What Mean These Stones? in popular fashion brings the evidence 
up-to-date; and The Biblical Archaeologist, a non-technical quarterly issued 
by the American Schools of Oriental Research, is in its fourth year. 

As we look ahead we see that there is enough uncovered but unpub- 
lished material to occupy those responsible for it until the end of the war. 
Then we may hope to see resumed operations in the field. 


THEOCENTRIC RELIGION TEN YEARS LATER 


Henry Nelson Wieman, D.D., Litt.D., Ph.D. Professor of Christian 
Theology, Divinity School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


. chief point on which I have changed since ten years ago is in 


magnifying enormously the creativity of God. In each time and 

place where human beings are together God works to bring forth 

a good by creative synthesis out of their several contributions. But they 

must make their several contributions. This means that each must react 

to the others as sensitively, as intelligently, as appreciatively, as he can, 

with the utmost release of all his capacities so far as this can be. When 

human beings are insensitive to what is going on round about them, un- 

intelligent, unappreciative, and live like clams, God can still do some- 
thing. But what he does falls far short of what might have been. 

The good which God creates in each time and place where human beings 

are together, whether it be two or three or many millions or a whole planet 

made intercommunicative in the twentieth century, is always more than, 
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and in some important respects different from, every plan, purpose, desire 
and ideal, or any combination of these, which the participants bring with 
them into the situation. This does not mean that their plans, purposes, 
desires and ideals are worthless. Next to the greatest thing which they 
can do is to bring all these with them into the time and place of that together- 
ness with others, providing they have put their utmost intelligence, sensi- 
tivity and appreciation into the development of those plans and purposes. 
All this is next to the best that man can do. But all this becomes a mon- 
strous evil if he does not also do what is absolutely best. The absolute best 
that man can do is to hold all his offerings, including the organization of 
his own personality and the basic structure of his society, subject to the over- 
ruling creativity of God. When man meets this prime condition, God 
fulfills Himself in producing a great abundance of good. 

What is the good which God creates out of human minds and bodies 
and physical things? Good always and everywhere is qualitative meaning. 
How does God create it? By a working which may be called creative 
interaction or creative synthesis or a compounding of perspectives. It 
requires a kind of interchange by which each participant seeks to become 
aware of the thoughts, feelings, appreciations of the others so far as the 
means of communication and the capacity of each may permit. Out of this 
widening and deepening of mutual awareness there is a “renewing of your 
mind” and qualitative meaning is magnified. (This, if I understand him 
rightly, is what Richard Niebuhr means by viewing history from the inside.) 
However, there is no one, no matter how evil in our view may be his 
thoughts and feelings and appreciations, whom we dare exclude from 
this creative interaction with us, providing only he meets the prime con- 
dition noted above. When we try to restrict this creative interaction to 
the good people, we destroy it. It must include all the bad people, even 
the publicans and sinners. In modern language that means the Communists 
and Nazis. 

The good which God creates in this way will often appear to us to be 
evil because it will be so different from, even destructive of, the appreciated 
goods which we have cherished prior to that occasion. But if we commit 
ourselves to the working of God to be transformed down to the basic struc- 
ture of our society and elemental organization of personality, the unique 
good of that creative synthesis will emerge. This kind of commitment 
is religious faith. It means putting yourself and all you have into the 
hopper of creative interaction to be transformed in whatsoever way God 
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may require. It is not merely a matter of belief, and it need not go beyond 
the evidence any more than the best established “law” of science. 

This creativity of God is not something unknown, although what it 
will produce in each situation is unknown prior to the new creation. We 
know quite well how it works, although we can never do that kind of work 
ourselves. It works by creating and re-creating through synthesis of 
diverse interests the appreciative consciousness of man, the appreciable order 
of the world, the personality, society and history of human beings to the 
end of filling the world with more qualitative meaning. God does this 
when (1) we engage in the most unreserved self-expression to one another 
within the limits of mutual appreciation and understanding, and (2) when 
we yield ourselves to be transformed in mind, personality and social struc- 
ture by the creative synthesis that then and there occurs. 

This working reality of God just described is as surely known, as ob- 
vious and familiar, as anything accessible to human sense and understand- 
ing. It operates between individuals but also between nations, civilizations 
and cultures. However, it involves destruction of the order of life as we 
plan it. New creation for each situation cannot otherwise occur. When 
the human participants refuse to yield to this transformative and creative 
working they may be strong enough to obstruct the new creation. The more 
powerful civilized man becomes, the more he is able to resist in favor of 
his own plans and purposes. The more mighty become the instrumentalities 
with which a civilized group can keep itself immune from the hopes, fears 
and strivings of the “bad” people, the more widely is the earth strewn 
with wreckage. This continues until man again becomes too weak to 
resist that compounding of perspectives out of which God creates all the 
good of life. 

This in part accounts for the cycles of growth and destruction in history. 
As long as men are too weak to resist God there is slow growth of qualita- 
tive meaning against the resistance of subhuman conditions. When civili- 
zation makes men strong enough to master subhuman conditions they are 
also strong enough to resist the transformative working of creative inter- 
action. Then destruction spreads deep and wide until man is again too 
weak to resist. This continues if and when and until men give themselves 
to be transformed by the creativity of God in each situation, using their 
strength only to provide the conditions and make their several contributions 
to the creative synthesis, which should occur whenever human beings come 
together. 
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THE SIN OF ACCIDIE 


Donald Mackenzie,* D.D. Professor of Biblical Theology, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


anniversary of RELicion 1n Lire. One is glad to have lived through 
these ten fateful years. Who knows what the next ten may bring! 

As I look back upon my article written on the Sins of Accidie—one of 
the seven deadly sins of the ancient Church, I can think of two reasons for 
my having chosen that subject. The direct reason was that at the time I 
was lecturing to some advanced students of Christian Ethics on the subject 
of Moral Theology. I had been intrigued by the subject of the “Seven 
Deadly Sins,” as by the subject of “The Seven Cardinal Virtues” while a 
student in Aberdeen, Scotland, mainly through the inspiration of Dr. James 
Stalker, of that city. Since then I have felt a deep interest in the subject, 
both historically and in what I rightly or wrongly regard as its practical 
application. If I were to rewrite the article now, there doubtless would be 
some additions and some subtractions, but my ideas on the subject remain 
substantially the same. 

A second reason for my choice of subject was, I am sure, the fact that I 
had then been in the United States only two years and was confused both 
by the political and the religious aspects of the situation here, so far as I 
could see it. I knew not the gods of the land. Besides, I was not a citizen, 
and did not feel that I had any right to discuss publicly the religious posi- 
tion of certain men whom I knew only by hearsay, through their books or 
the press. I can never admire sufficiently the bold audacity of strangers 
who, after living in a strange country six months or a year, feel they know 
all about it, and I did not want to be one of their company. I therefore 
selected a subject which did not involve personalities. If my recollection 
is correct, I was then asked to write on a well-known philosophical theo- 
logian and refrained, though I had quite definite views on his position. 

From abroad I receive newspapers and magazines, both sacred and 
secular, and in many cases they are but shadows of their former selves. 
Some have gone under altogether without, I fear, the hope of a better 
resurrection. I congratulate Rexicion 1n Lire on its survival, in days that 
move so quickly that ten years are as a century. May you flourish more 
and more. 


= happy to write a few paragraphs on the occasion of the tenth 


*Died October, 1941. 
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RECENT ARRIVALS ON MY SHELVES 


Lynn Harold Hough, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 


a HERE is no frigate like a book,” sang Emily Dickinson. And 
l still the ships come to harbor on our shelves. And still they “bear 
the soul away.” 

I will let Archibald MacLeish’s little book, The Irresponsibles, stand 
for a noble expression of a mood of chastened repentance in respect of a 
situation which he describes by saying, “Nothing is more characteristic of 
the intellectuals of our generation than their failure to understand what 
is happening in their world.” The men who have set about betraying the 
world have set about destroying “the rule of moral law, the rule of spir- 
itual authority, the rule of intellectual truth.” The intellectuals too often 
aided and abetted the negative revolution of the mind which preceded the 
vast invasion of the armies of the lawless. 

The first volume of Reinhold Niebuhr’s Lord Gifford Lectures deepens 
such an analysis with an amplitude of erudition and a fullness of technical 
scholarship which make their own contribution to a work which is replete 
with keen and remorselessly honest thought. Men may challenge par- 
ticular conclusions reached by Doctor Niebuhr. They are still living in 
a world of illusion if they have not come to understand that his Lord Gifford 
Lectures belong to that world of moral and spiritual realism in which their 
sons and daughters must live. 

The stately volumes of Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History so far pub- 
lished constitute a brilliant refutation of the materialist’s interpretation of 
history. With all energy he repudiates the apathetic fallacy of interpreting 
persons as if they were things. Sir George Sansom is reported to have 
said regarding Arnold Toynbee, “That man knows everything.” All this 
immense scholarship is made the basis of generalizations regarding the 
human adventure, which, whatever their limitations, recognize man as 
man, and humanity as humanity. 

A refreshing piece of reading, if one has been following the over- 
luscious sentimentality of a good deal of contemporary thinking regarding 
the international situation, is found in Lewis Mumford’s Faith for Living. 
He sets himself free from all the sentimental illusions and manages to com- 
bine sharp realism with noble loyalty in a fashion which gives this book a 
far-reaching significance. 
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The fascinating book, World-Hoard, written and edited by Margaret 
Williams, which makes old English contemporary in lovely speech and 
understanding interpretation, reminds us of the beauty which may be 
snatched precariously from the life of bitter and tragic ages. And that is 
something we surely need to understand today. 

So in the frigate of contemporary books we may find moral honesty, 
realistic analysis, spiritual insight and a sense of the beauty which lives 
even amid the flames which it seems will destroy everything precious. 


THE GIVEN AND ITS CRITICS 
1932-1942 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., LL.D. Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


cept for the misprints (“omnipotence” on p. 141, line 2, should 
be “impotence”; the error in “santioning,” on p. 145, is obvious). 

The article was a defense of my conception of a finite God. By a finite 
God I meant, and still mean, a God whose will is limited by experiences 
not produced by that will. Such a God is an eternal, personal Spirit, in- 
finitely good, whose personality forever includes eternal creative will, 
eternal knowledge of the uncreated truths of logic, and eternal experience 
of uncreated qualities and sufferings. God’s creative will forever acts 
under the conditions given by His uncreated knowledge and experience. 
These conditions are what I call The Given. 

Were I to rewrite the article today I should lay more stress on the 
need for searching, empirical, philosophic thought. Every theodicy needs 
metaphysical foundations. Hence I should dwell even more emphatically 
on the inadequacy of metaphysical dualism to solve the problem of evil— 
as against the otherwise acceptable finitism of D. C. Macintosh, W. K. 
Wright, Georgia Harkness and John Bennett. Hence also I should stress 
the inclusive, complex unity of the divine personality, which many of my 
critics take lightly. I should, of course, welcome the kinship with my view 
of The Given in the recent thought of Charles Hartshorne, Berdyaev, 
Tillich, and even of Edward Lewis, formerly one of my severest critics. 

As in Personality and Religion, 1 should try to make clearer that the 
finiteness of God’s power is compatible with the infinity of His eternal 


QO: REREADING my words of 1932, I can reaffirm them all, ex- 
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duration and of his goodness. Especially should I try to meet the strongest 
argument against my position by showing (in answer to A. C. Knudson in 
The Doctrine of Redemption) that God’s will to create man under the 
conditions of The Given does not involve him in the same responsibility 
as if he had created The Given. The responsibility to control and to re- 
deem does not presuppose responsibility for originating the sufferings that 
need to be controlled. 

As against Garvie, Knudson and Sheldon, I should dwell on the point 
that a finite God with a perfectly good will is more worthy of worship than 
an omnipotent God whose goodness is in question or is unknown to us. 

Finally, I should rejoice at having found (long before 1939) a philoso- 
phy for wartime, which makes God a redemptive participant in human suf- 
fering. Such a God can be trusted as man’s fellow laborer for a better 
world without being suspected of having produced the natural conditions 
which delay the better world and which make war so horrible. 

As time goes on, I find faith in a finite God intellectually more clari- 
fying and religiously more inspiring than it seemed in 1932. At the same 
time I am fully aware of the incompleteness of all human thought and of 


the need of holding every view subject to correction from fuller experience 
and deeper insight. To all my critics, grateful thanks, especially to the 
memory of that sturdy critic and great editor, John W. Langdale. 
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Theology for Laymen 


AvBert W. PALMER 


a total loss so far as the average layman is concerned. He has a 

harder time making anything out of it than the treasurer of Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians, did in understanding Isaiah. He needs an in- 
terpreter to sit by him in his chariot and explain what it is all about! 

The layman’s difficulty is not due to any lack of interest in the subject 
matter of theology, but largely to the technical language employed by 
professional theologians. An article on “The Ecology of Ecumenicity,” 
for example, might be very appropriate for this magazine, but most laymen 
would groan and pass it up. A hair-splitting article on the distinction be- 
tween pure Barthianism and neo-supernaturalism in general would doubt- 
less interest the technicians in theological system building, but to the layman 
it would seem to belong in a side show rather than under the main tent. 

Perhaps the layman’s difficulty also lies not only in a difference in 
vocabulary, but in a profounder difference in background and interests. 
This is so in every field of learning. A doctoral dissertation on “attractive 
and repulsive factors in the digestive processes of the amoeba” does not 
seem very thrilling to the layman in biology. What he wants to know is 
how to cure poison ivy! The more learned a biologist, or a theologian, 
the more he tends to concentrate on minute points; whereas the layman 
wants to know about the basic principles, the broad vistas and practical 
values of the subject. Impassioned discussions as to just how God reveals 
Himself, whether in history or only in the Bible or only in Christ, seem 
somewhat irrelevant and theoretical until one has decided, for example, 
whether or not there is any God at all! 

Nevertheless, the layman needs a theology and needs it desperately. 
He is wrestling firsthand with the elemental and insistent problems out of 
which every theology has arisen. The world of nature, the human strug- 
gle, defeat, disappointment, betrayal, sex, social tensions, birth and death, 
war, conscience, hopes and dreams, fears and mystery, beset him on every 
side. These are the raw materials out of which all theologies are made. 

And because he needs a theology, he is going to find one! If he were 

21 
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just a theoretical economic-man type of human being he would formulate 
the most hopeful explanatory pattern he could out of all these diversified 
experiences—or go crazy in the attempt! But because he is a very normal 
human being, tremendously curious and yet somewhat lazy intellectually 
as we all are, and also profoundly influenced by his fellows, he will prob- 
ably adopt some theology ready-made which is recommended to him by a 
good salesman and which seems to solve his problems without any further 
mental anguish on his part. 

He begins this process in early childhood. In some ways his period 
of greatest theological awareness and activity is between the ages of four 
and fourteen—the golden decade for theological study! What is thought 
through and decided then is largely normative for the years to come. 
Crystallization sets in and the child’s theology is sealed up—sometimes 
never to be reopened. That is often a tragedy, as we discover when men 
and women, mature and grow intellectually in other lines and face large 
adult responsibilities, and yet struggle along with only a child’s theology! 

This crystallization of theological thought at the childhood level is not 
necessarily final. Much depends on what kind of a theology we absorbed 
as children and also on what life does to us as the years unfold. For, after 
all, life does have a way of knocking out the props from under our superficial 
assumptions and forcing us to re-examine our intellectual foundations and 
face anew problems of meaning and value, of direction, purpose and cour- 
age, which are essentially theological. One such period comes at about 
the time of puberty and the achievement of a more or less adult status in 
society; another comes with college and the intellectual reappraisal of life’s 
meanings and values which a good college education ought to awaken. 
Marriage and the responsibilities of family life; business or vocation, espe- 
cially failure in these areas; war or political tension and revolution; the 
failure or threatened failure of one’s social order; travel and the competi- 
tion of new ideas or of rival social or religious systems; the death of friends, 
personal tragedies, treacheries and defeats, the fear of old age—all these 
are happenings in life which force people to stop and examine anew the 
basic theological underpinning of their lives. They are chances for fur- 
ther growth, but they may also be the occasion of only harder crystalliza- 
tion or, on the other hand, of almost complete disintegration. 

The remarkable growth and surprising hold exerted on otherwise ma- 
ture people by the so-called ecstatic cults such as the Holy Rollers, the 
various holiness and pentecostal sects and eschatological bodies like Jehovah’s 
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Witnesses, together with semi-commercialized, exploiting, synthetic, pseudo- 
religions like the Great I Am movement and astrology are largely explain- 
able, I believe, as the result of people’s attempt to meet adult problems 
with an arrested and crystallized child theology. These “queer” or “fancy” 
religions are all parasitic. They do not gather in the pagan or the unevan- 
gelized, but they thrive among lapsed or never-quite-anchored church 
members, people who for one reason or another have slipped away from 
normal Christianity. The explanation is, I believe, primarily economic 
and theological. The people attracted to these cults often do not feel on 
the same economic or social level with the people in the conventional 
churches. It is also usually true that the theology they absorbed in child- 
hood is partly to blame. It was either bad to begin with or else suffered 
arrested development. The individual matured physically and mentally 
in regard to life and its problems but had only an immature theology. 

Then, when trouble came, when all sorts of personal, social and even 
world problems began to beat upon him and he desperately needed a the- 
ology, an organized and stable religious interpretation of life, he either lost 
faith altogether and decided religion was only a childish delusion, or else, 
especially at certain social and intellectual levels, found himself inevitably 
drawn to those cults and movements which were themselves on a childish 
theological level. 

Not so clearly visible, and yet equally as lost to the Church and mature 
religion as those who find comfort and satisfaction in the ecstatic and 
eschatological cults, are the intellectuals who comprise another more 
important and equally tragic group. These people of more than average 
education are often adrift in a sea of despair, cynicism or blind confusion 
without any adequate religious faith to steer by. They are too well edu- 
cated or too sophisticated to accept refuge in the naive and literalistic cults. 
They need religion, but the religion they have inherited from childhood 
is utterly inadequate. The only theology they know either has nothing to 
say, or at least nothing helpful or believable to say, about the problems 
that confront them, now that they are mature men and women with adult 
responsibilities in a world like this. They do not know how to answer the 
questions their children ask, or will be asking soon, because they have no 
answers to the questions they ask themselves. And the Church, which 
in childhood seemed to have all the answers, today hardly seems to un- 
derstand, let alone answer, the questions which haunt their minds. 

Need one say anything more as to the urgent need today of a theology 
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for laymen phrased in nontechnical language and facing frankly and 
courageously the contemporary specters of the mind? 

Before attempting to outline such a theology for laymen, it is probably 
necessary to stop and appease, or defy, the quibblers over definitions. By 
theology I do not mean merely some authoritative ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ment, nor some restricted set of “Christian” beliefs sharply differentiated 
from philosophy of religion in general. Such distinctions may be proper 
enough in certain circumstances and for purposes of neat academic classi- 
fication. But what I mean by theology in this article is what the inquiring 
layman means by it, the basic and orderly framework of truth which under- 
lies religion. Theology, in the popular sense, is what we believe about 
God, human personality, the cosmic process and the moral order, prayer, 
worship, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the problem of evil, pain and suffering, 
the Church, the kingdom of God and the future. It must cover not only 
what we believe about each of these things, but why we so believe. It 
includes not only convictions that come to us out of the Bible, but out of 
our own experience with life as well; not only distinctively Christian 
ideas, but universal ideas and values which we share with people of other 
religions. Religion is made up of ideas, emotions and deeds. Theology 
is the orderly analysis and evaluation of the ideas. If this appraisal breaks 
down, if it is either neglected or found to be critical and destructive of the 
ideas, then religion may live on a little while as a pattern of emotions and 
deeds, but ultimately it will either die or find a new theology which seems 
adequate to undergird the emotions and the deeds. A childhood theology 
is not adequate, and hence the dire need for an adult theology for laymen, 
a theology capable not only of justifying, but also of inspiring the emo- 
tions and deeds which make up a rich and well-rounded religious life. 

Someone ought to do for adults what Henry David Gray has under- 
taken in his recent book, A Theology for Christian Youth. Of course the 
work should be written in a clear, pictorial and dramatic style, and printed 
and bound as attractively as a novel. And it would have to be modest and 
honest, sincerely recognizing the real problems of modern men and women, 
not side-stepping them or taking refuge in a cloud of ecclesiastical dogmatic 
authority. Its object should be not so much to set forth final and orthodox 
solutions as to give the layman facts and viewpoints in the light of which 
he could work forward progressively toward his own solutions. It should, 


*Henry David Gray: A Theology for Christian Youth. 144 pp. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941. 
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therefore, present fairly the large areas of alternatives open to the Chris- 
tian believer. The author need not be a professional theologian, but he 
should check up with the professionals. He should be a man with an 
understanding heart and irenic disposition, and, if possible, with a well- 
established reputation in the Church, enjoying the favor and confidence 
of both ministers and laymen. It’s too bad the fashion for writing “Out- 
lines” of everything under the sun stopped before someone wrote the most 
needed one of all—an “Outline of Christian Theology for Laymen”! 

It is obviously impossible to write such a treatise in the limited space 
that remains for this article, even if the author were competent to do so. 
But there is time and room to ask a few questions and indicate something 
of the laymen’s needs and difficulties along the line of at least one of the 
topics with which such a book as has been suggested ought to deal. 

The supreme subject matter of theology obviously is God. The layman 
is a good deal bothered by all the talk about God which he has heard ever 
since childhood. Back in Sunday school one teacher told him that God 
had a body like a man and proved it by. the Bible record in Exodus 31: 18 
that God wrote the Ten Commandments on tablets of stone with His finger. 
If God has a finger, he must have a whole body! Sometimes God was 
presented as a great bookkeeper with a pen constantly poised to write down 
the misdeeds of naughty little boys. As this layman grew older the preacher 
explained God’s specialized care for the Hebrew people and the cunningly 
devised plan of salvation by which God could justify Himself in saving 
from His own wrath even people who were not Jews. His activities in 
rescuing a few favorites like Joseph and Daniel and the Three Hebrew 
Children were emphasized, but why He never interfered in the case of 
Jeremiah and thousands of people who were tortured and killed in savage 
wars was never even discussed, let alone explained. Clearly He was a 
highly temperamental and unpredictable Deity! Yet one of His strong 
points was prediction. One preacher said that the Hebrews came to realize 
that one marked superiority of their God over the idols of the nations 
round about was that their God could foretell the future. The practice 
of doing so, however, seemed to be confined to Bible times. Therefore, if 
you want to know today if Hitler is the beast and how long the war will 
last or when the world will end, just unravel the puzzling cryptogram 
which God has left so cleverly hidden in the Bible. 

And so on and so on! Is it any wonder that the very word, God, 
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awakens only confused and conflicting emotions in the minds of so many 
modern men? For, along with such childish and inconsistent superstitions 
as have just been cited, our layman also learned much more appealing 
attributes of God as a Father and a Shepherd. “Shall not the judge of 
all the earth do right?” “God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” “God is love.” God is “the Father 
of lights with whom can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by 
turning.” Such noble statements did not accord well, however, with the 
God of Jephthah or of Joshua as presented in many a Sunday school or 
expounded from supposedly Christian pulpits. And, in any case, God 
seemed to have said everything He had to say day before yesterday while 
the Bible was being written! He was now an absentee Deity waiting 
for the millennium before breaking into the world again. 

Now any adequate theology for laymen has got to come to grips with 
just such elementary difficulties and frustrations in the minds of common 
people. Too many even of our educated men and women today are strug- 
gling along without any compelling or, to them, authoritative conception 
of God. They think of Him only as “an oblong blur,” as the old lady 
said. Even so intelligent a layman as Walter Lippmann reveals in his 
“Preface to Morals” that the acids of modernity, as he calls them, have 
apparently eaten away any satisfactory or convincing conception of God 
as an objective and definite reality to whom adjustment must be made. 

There is no greater religious need just now than a clear conviction 
among laymen as to the reality, presence and contemporary activity of 
God. Convince the modern man about God as the Puritan was convinced 
concerning Him, and, with our equipment, knowledge and techniques of 
organization, such a revival of religion could sweep the world as has not 
been seen since Pentecost! But all the knowledge, techniques and resources 
of the Church today are useless and idle tools unless the great mass of 
Christians are on fire with conviction concerning God. When you can 
convince people that “God wills it!” you can have a crusade—blind and 
cruel though the crusades were. When you persuade men to fear God 
more than the king, you can have a Puritan revolution, onesided and im- 
perfect though certain aspects of Puritanism turned out to be. Our task 
today is humbly and searchingly to seek to learn the will of God and then 
make God so real to our generation that men will cry out in loyalty to a 
nobler cause than either the crusades or puritanism: “God wills it! We 
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must obey God rather than men!” Until such a conviction burns in the 
souls of its people, the Church will remain largely sterile and irrelevant. 

First, then, how can we make God convincingly real and authoritative 
to the average man today; and, secondly, what is God’s will for humanity 
in the present concrete situation? 

First of all, God is here, contemporaneous and active in the cosmic 
process going on all about us. Whatever else God may be, He certainly 
is to be found in that creative, sustaining, unifying and directive Power, 
Energy, Intelligence and Wisdom revealed in order, life and growth. All 
theology is rooted in cosmic emotion. It has other roots, but this one is 
primary and inescapable. The physician recognizes this presence and power 
of God in his effort to co-operate with the vis medicatrix naturae, “the heal- 
ing power of nature,” which Dr. Cabot, you remember, said he had learned 
to call “the healing power of God.” The farmer recognizes an unseen and 
inescapable power to which he seeks a more perfect adjustment through 
better seed selection and more scientific knowledge of the chemistry of 
soils and fertilizers. This, too, is God, at his very elbow or beneath his 
feet, though he may not recognize or even bow to the God upon whose 
wonderful power he depends. The engineer also makes his adjustment 
to God. He knows God’s ways through his tests of the strength of mate- 
rials and his formulae for the construction of trusses, the carrying of loads 
and the location of points of strain and tension. The word, God, is not even 
as much in his vocabulary or mind-set as it is in the doctor’s or the farmer’s, 
but, if he thinks deeply, he knows that he depends upon the reliability and 
structure of the universe—and that is to depend on God! 

Why should we think that it is only in the outer world of physical 
nature that there are laws which have to be obeyed? Do not human expe- 
rience, history and the great literature of the world show us that there are 
also moral laws which we cannot neglect, ignore or defy? This, too, is 
God, now seen at work on the level of personality. There is an invisible 
operative force in human affairs that sees to it that evil in the end is degen- 
erative and self-defeating, that truth crushed to earth shall rise again, that 

“Sorrow tracketh wrong 
As echo follows song 
On, on, on.” 

Many people who recognize that there is something in the universe 

that holds it together morally as well as physically, and who might be 
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willing to welcome such a force as their real God, a power with which they 
must reckon and the cosmic pattern to which they must adjust their lives, 
still think of this reality as only a blank impersonal urge. But can a power 
which is creative, sustaining, intelligent, purposive and unfolding, operative 
in the sphere of consciousness and moral and esthetic values, be adequately 
conceived of as impersonal? Can a creative process which has flowered forth 
in personality be itself essentially subpersonal or nonpersonal? Must we 
not, to use Maude Royden’s phrase, recognize the fact of “personality in 
God”? God is not personal in the sense of being a superhuman entity 
seated at a central control desk in heaven, arbitrarily bossing the universe 
as a man might like to boss it, but God certainly must be personal, at least 
in the sense that Shailer Mathews has suggested, as “the sum of the per- 
sonality-producing forces of the universe.” 

Personality is here. We know it in human form as a unit of conscious- 
ness endowed with intelligence, a sense of right and wrong, an appreciation 
of beauty, a creative urge and a capacity for love and sacrificial suffering. 
It is the highest and noblest thing we know in the universe, so far as we can 
explore the universe. Must we not, then, in the spirit of W. P. Mon- 
tague’s great dictum that “What is highest in spirit is deepest in nature,” 
ascribe personality to God? Dare we assume the contrary? 

Once you have found God in the cosmic process and in personality, you 
will have no trouble tracing His footsteps in the growing religious experi- 
ence of the Bible; and His revelation in the personality and teaching of 
Jesus will be recognized with reverence and joy. And then, all through 
the history, art and literature of the world, you will find inspired moments 
and situations where men caught some new vision of God and adjusted 
their lives to Him, thus increasing the store of peace and joy and of nobler, 
richer living on the earth. 

But, supposing we have succeeded in making God real and contempo- 
raneous to men, our second question still remains, What is God’s will for 
humanity in the present concrete situation? 

Obviously the human race stands today at a moment of crisis. The 
word crisis comes from a Greek verb meaning to judge. In a very pro- 
found sense this is a judgment day for humanity. A tremendous military 
struggle is on for the possession of economic advantages. Ideological dif- 
ferences there are; but, as the struggle becomes more crucial and intense, 
each side retires ideology into the background, except so far as it can be 
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made to serve as propaganda. The major interest is the winning of the 
war. Through God-given powers of invention and organization modern 
man has transformed the planet into what needs to be an economic unity, 
with equal access for all to markets and raw materials; but, through selfish 
economic greed, various nations and their great corporations have sought 
to appropriate or control the oil, tin, rubber, iron and cotton of the world 
for their own nationalistic and exclusive advantage. Within each nation the 
same struggle has gone on, but latterly with a less obviously ruthless pat- 
tern and with certain humane mitigations. But, just as now there looms 
the possibility of slave nations and world slum areas, so within each country 
there have been tolerated underprivileged classes and subhuman living 
conditions. God’s judgment is upon us for our economic selfishness, for 
our failure to give to all men and to all nations an equal opportunity to use 
and enjoy the gifts of God! Because we have not been wise and generous 
and farsighted enough to be kind and considerate to one another, both in 
the nation and on the world stage, we now pay the penalty in all the suffer- 
ing of war with its cruelty in battle, its starvation and pestilence, and the 
destruction not only of past accumulations and present safety, but even of 
the future resources for progress and achievement. These results come 
because there is a moral order, God’s moral order, and we defy it at our 
peril. This punishment is automatic and inescapable, woven into the very 
fabric of creation. It is the price we pay for our selfishness and disregard 
for others. This law operates in the family, the neighborhood, the na- 
tion and, as we are now painfully learning, in planetary relations as well. 
What, then, is God’s will in the present situation, and how do we 
know it? God’s will is peace, a just and friendly organization of human 
economic life, a political system affording equal opportunity for every child 
and a maximum of liberty for every adult, with a minimum of arbitrary 
control—one world, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all, to para- 
phrase and expand the application of the salute to the American flag. 
How do we know that this is God’s will? Because the growing expe- 
rience of the human race, coming to its culmination in the Christian home, 
the Christian school, the Christian attitudes toward other people, clearly 
and abundantly demonstrates that, in human relations, justice and good 
will, integrity, co-operation and thrift, sympathy, patience, and non- 
violence, work. They result in peace. They produce efficiency, health, 
joy, music, art. On the other hand, wherever in the home, the school or 
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the community, people act according to selfish, dictatorial, dishonest, cruel 
and intolerant procedures, the inevitable results are hatred, revenge, fear, 
inefficiency, deterioration of life, war. Must we not be utterly blind if 
we do not read the will of God in such a situation? 

Some outstanding religious leaders are saying: Yes, that undoubtedly 
is the will of God, and as soon as this war is over we must make haste to 
obey it. Once we have conquered Hitler, we must then organize a brave 
new world and also achieve greater economic justice inside the national 
household. But, at the moment, we are engaged, or ought to be engaged, 
in a war to defend ourselves from predatory German nationalism and we 
cannot stop short of military victory. For this tragic moment there must 
be a moratorium on Christian ethics. You are right about God. Jesus was 
right about God long ago. But we can’t turn things over to God just now. 
Hitler doesen’t know about God, and would defy Him worse than we have 
done. First smash Hitler, then adjust to God! Otherwise he may smash 
us, and then adjustment to God’s way will be long delayed. 

But others are saying: We who believe that God wishes justice, co- 
operation, good will and peace must have faith and courage to obey Him 
and trust Him, even now. To participate willingly in torturing, starving 
and killing our fellow men is contrary to the will of God and will continue 
to bring down the automatic punishment which always follows the vio- 
lation of His holy will. To spend vast sums of money creating cunning 
engines of hatred and destruction and spend almost nothing binding up 
the wounds of humanity, to enter upon, or advocate, war with all the 
cruelty, hatred, lying propaganda and the subsequent evil which it inev- 
itably involves, and never announce to the world our repentance for past 
wrongs and our firm resolve to do justly, love kindness and walk humbly 
with God henceforth, is to sin against the Holy Spirit. It is sowing the 
wind to reap the whirlwind! 

Until it escapes from this dichotomy and solves this tragic dilemma, 
how can the Church speak convincingly and authoritatively to laymen about 
God? But God can wait. And the layman may have to wait. But some 
day someone, in the Church or out of it, will speak in thunder tones of God! 
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HERE is no need to demonstrate the fact that we are now in the 

I presence of a vast ruin and that the world is waiting to be re- 

built. 

What can one expect from the churches by way of reconstruction? 

In regard to the Protestant churches of France, it is permissible to 
state that they are all ready to render their services to the upraising of 
their country, and in so doing, to the progress of civilization in general. 
They realize, of course, that they occupy only a modest place in the nation, 
but they also know that they have an undeniable moral influence and so 
they are anxious to develop this influence for the good of all. 

But how? To answer this question in full it would be necessary to 
present the whole of a detailed and precise program. The scope of this 
article will not permit this. It will suffice, however, to formulate two di- 
recting principles to which our churches intend to conform, because they 
are both essentially evangelical, and because they fully respond to the 
emergencies of the hour. 

First, the pre-eminence of the soul, the supremacy of the spiritual 
forces over material forces. In the near future, more so than in the past, 
the Christian Church will base its conduct upon this first principle which, 
despite all appearances, emerges intact from the recent upheavals. Napo- 
leon I said: “What impresses me most about the world is the impotence 
of force. Of these two powers—force and intelligence—finally it is force 
that is conquered.” This observation remains true especially if, with more 
exactitude, one uses the word “spirit” instead of “intelligence.” Yes. In 
the last analysis, it is always spirit that conquers force. The World War 
furnished proof of it, and the present conflict is furnishing a like demon- 
stration. To contribute their all to the ultimate triumph of this prin- 
ciple will be the immediate duty of the churches in the reconstruction of 
the world. 

In undertaking this course, they will have to guard themselves against 
one error: that of supposing that the spiritual values alone have meaning 


*Translated from the French by Maeanna Cheserton-Mangle. 
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and that the rest is negligible if not contemnable. For this there is a 
dangerous exaggeration. God is Spirit. Man, who was created in His 
image, is also spirit. But he is also animal. He has a soul and a body. 
Neither one of these elements can be sacrificed to the other. Between them 
must be established a harmonious equilibrium. 

Hence it follows that the churches will have to combat the opinion that 
has tended to impose itself during these past years, namely, that the tech- 
nical progress—the fruit of civilization—is the last step in human progress. 
But they hesitate to condemn it. They do not hesitate, however, to clear 
the road before them and to prepare an era in which, as a result of this 
progress, men and nations finally will achieve for themselves economic 
independence, political liberty and material comfort. Without forgetting, 
however, that nothing of all this can satisfy the human soul. In this same 
movement, the churches will work to spiritualize, to Christianize this 
civilization, in such a way that it will yield itself more and more to the 
things of the spirit, that it will permit that spirit to impregnate itself and 
to expand to the full in the human life, individual and collective. Thus 
there will be formed a harmonious union of man and nature, body and 
soul, where all will be subject to the great law of love. 

Among the practical applications of this program, to mention only 
one, but one of essential importance, the churches will take this opportunity 
to work for international peace. Is not peace in reality at once the foun- 
dation and completion of civilization, thus the natural function of peace 
to safeguard and exalt the moral values which are the honor of man and 
give him reasons for life. The churches will be the most fervent supporters 
of this ideal; this ideal of peace; this ideal of peace through the path of love. 

The second principle that the churches will have to further in prepar- 
ing for the future is the absolute respect for the human being. This prin- 
ciple is also essentially evangelical. It emerges unequivocably from the 
teaching and example of Jesus Christ. In the eyes of Jesus Christ there 
is “neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free.” At the present time many reject this principle. 
Certain people wish to found what they call the “new order” on the su- 
premacy of a race elected to trod all others under their feet. Unless they 
deny their Master, the Christian churches cannot but energetically combat 
this evil doctrine which, we can very well see, is the source of unhappiness 
and shame of the present hour. As a result of this, the churches will be 
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resolutely democratic. Perhaps one might think that this is a singularly 
inopportune statement. Many of our contemporaries doubt democracy, 
not to say combat it. It seems to them that there is hardly any other course 
but to multiply the fascisms. But there is “democracy” and “democracy”! 
The real democracy is a society of free men serving spiritual values. The 
true, the only democracy is the regime dominated by these two principles: 
supremacy of the Spirit, and absolute respect for the individual. 

Thus agreed, democracy is the political and social form which corre- 
sponds most truly to the principles of the gospel. And also, the only one 
which leads to the full development of civilization, inasmuch as it satisfies 
at the same time the two elements of the human being. For if man does 
not experience the feeling that his activity and his works completely express 
his spiritual ideas—that they confer on his life its full dignity—he decides 
that his life is not worth living and he feels most unhappy. If, on the 
other hand, all his physical aspirations are satisfied, it will be in vain if the 
soul itself does not attain its highest degree of development. But this in- 
creasing harmony cannot be pursued except in and by liberty, for there is 
no morality, nor spirituality where there is no liberty. And democracy 
alone brings liberty. 

From these observations it follows without any doubt that it is the 
churches that must direct humanity toward democracy. More especially 
is this so since the aim thus determined is extremely high and the road 
which leads there exceedingly arduous. The authoritative and fascist 
regimes establish themselves much more easily. It is incomparably more 
easy to make a slave than a freeman, to bend a man under the yoke than 
to bring about a use of liberty without falling into license. 

Yes, but the slavery will never give security nor order to humanity. 
It will work ceaselessly to secure all its chains and thus society will be 
condemned to social revolution and incessant upheavals, and the nations 
to perpetual warfare. Nothing great or definite can be founded except 
upon liberty, for outside of liberty there is no soul, and fundamentally 
man believes only in a soul. We find again our two principles: supremacy 
of Spirit and absolute respect for the individual. 

In the presence of these facts the duty of the churches is clear. Fur- 
thermore it is not new. One cannot be surprised at it since they (the 
churches) are above all the messengers of the eternal gospel, they must 
remain faithful to this immutable law. Hence they will not have anything 
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to do tomorrow that they have not done yesterday. But they will recall 
to mind that the same duty, according to circumstances at hand, reclothes 
itself in different aspects. Sometimes circumstances may demand that a 
particular aspect be put into evidence and that a special effort be dedicated 
to it. Now it appears clearly that the immense task of reconstruction 
which imposes itself at present will be fruitful only if it is pursued in the 
light of the two principles above emphasized. Hence, for the churches, 
the duty of employing it to make these principles triumph. 

Finally, if what they have done yesterday they must do again tomorrow, 
they will have to do it with redoubled energy. 

For the decisive hour sounds for humanity. If the present circum- 
stances recall to us the biblical beginnings when chaos reigned on the 
earth, they also bring to mind the first years of the Christian era. As to 
this epoch, an immense revolution is again being brought about. The pagan 
civilization did not understand all at once that it was crumbling. Nor do 
we yet see that our civilization is going through a crisis which is shaking it 
from top to bottom. We suspect, however, that the nations are at the 
crossroads and that the moment has arrived for them to decide without 
delay. Into which road will they be cast? That of brutal force or that of 
the Spirit? We are at the hour of decision. The Christian churches cannot 
hesitate on the road to be taken, but must throw themselves ardently into 
action. They must shake off their timidity, sweep away their ignorances and 
burn on the altar of sacrifice their preconceptions and habits. It is for them 
to have the courage to be what they are: the representatives of the Supreme 
and Omnipotent One who has created and regenerated; the representatives 
of love and of life. 

Thus will be born a new world! 
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Was There a Document “Q’’? 


Freperick C. Grant 


HIS is an important question. For the existence, extent, con- 

! tents, origin and character of the hypothetical “Q” source in the 

Synoptic Gospels is intimately relevant to the whole historical 
evaluation of the records of Jesus’ life and of the beginnings of Christianity. 
If we possess, as many scholars hold, a document dating from, say, fifteen 
years after the crucifixion, a document giving Jesus’ teaching in consider- 
able detail, its importance is obvious at once. It antedates, then, the 
earliest of the Pauline epistles; it is as old as the traditions enshrined in 
Acts I—12; it represents, in all probability, the primitive Palestinian gospel 
—twenty years or more before the writing of Mark, the oldest of our four 
Gospels. Hence, since the hypothesis of such an “apostolische Quelle” was 
first advanced by C. G. Wilke and C. H. Weisse, “Q” has formed a ma- 
jor item in the perennially adjourned debate over the origins of Christianity. 

But important as the question is, for the interpretation of Christian 
origins and even for Christian theology as a whole, it must not be answered 
apologetically or upon grounds of general probability and the like. Only 
the painstaking, careful methods of the historian of literature, methods 
developed to a fair degree of precision in other fields, such as the Old Tes- 
tament, and applied everywhere in modern historical research, are legitimate 
here. And these methods require skill and practice in their application. 
This is no place for the enthusiastic amateur, for the person who “knows 
what he likes” and begins his account of the Life or the Teaching of Jesus 
by professing that he will “portray Jesus as he sees Him” but has already 
dispensed himself from “mere textual criticism’”—meaning thereby not 
textual criticism at all (which is the study of manuscripts), but the literature 
of the subject, ancient sources and modern interpretations alike! 

What, then, is the ordinary person to do, the wayfaring man, the non- 
expert, the preacher in his study, the teacher preparing next Sunday’s 
lesson? Wait another hundred years in hope that eventually the doctors 
will agree? Stand by in silence until the wisp of straw smoke announces 
that the oracular decision has been reached? This is impossible! And, I 
believe, it is not necessary. Even those who reject the hypothesis of “Q” 
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admit the extraordinary importance to be assigned to its contents. And 
at the very least the term “Q” labels that common material in the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke which these two later evangelists rated so highly 
that (among their different sources) they agree in including it along with 
their material drawn from Mark. Moreover, it is possible that even Mark 
“reflects” or “echoes” this use in the early Church. (This is one possible ex- 
planation of his omission, for the most part, of Jesus’ teaching.) It would 
certainly be interesting, and would add one more document to the avail- 
able sources, and would push back the written record to a point several 
years earlier, and hence would further support the general validity of our 
Gospel records—if “Q” could be proved to be a document. But the 
veracity of the Gospel tradition by no means depends upon this demon- 
stration. There was a living body of tradition both before and after the 
date of the hypothetical “Q.” Just when—or whether—this tradition, 
or some large elements in it, crystallized in the form of a document of 
this sort, does not greatly matter. A stereotyped body of oral tradition, 
such as Form Criticism has taught us to assume, may have been committed 
to writing in the forties, or the fifties, or the sixties—or the nineties: it 
does not greatly matter. In the study of tradition we have no time-scale, 
such as geology has discovered in the decomposition of certain kinds of rock, 
for the approximate dating of the crystallization of tradition, or for its final 
precipitation in written documents. The Jewish Mishnah is a parallel to 
the evangelic tradition—not a close one, since it is a school text for the 
study of the written and oral Law, nevertheless a parallel—and it shows 
how tradition can be carried along for several generations before it is 
committed to writing. ‘“Q” may be either a document or a body of tradi- 
tion; and if a document, it is still based upon, surrounded by, supported and 
carried by the body of tradition it expresses. Accordingly, the heavens will 
not fall, nor the Gospels be proved forgeries, if “Q” turns out not to 
be a “document.” Hl 


The best book for the student to begin with is still Adolf Harnack’s 
The Sayings of Jesus (1906; Eng. tr. 1908). Other reconstructions of 
“Q” will be found tabulated in James Moffatt’s classic Jntroduction to the 
Literature of the New Testament (1911; new ed. 1918), pp. 197-202. 
To this should be added B. H. Streeter’s discussion and reconstruction in 
his great work, The Four Gospels (1924; new ed. 1930), ch. 10 and 
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especially pp. 291f. See also B. S. Easton’s list of “Q” passages in his 
Commentary on Luke (1926), pp. xviii-xx; also Vincent Taylor’s Behind 
the Third Gospel (1926) and his reconstruction in The First Draft of Saint 
Luke’s Gospel (S. P. C. K., 1927). An interesting but often overlooked 
American work is Matthew’s Sayings of Jesus, by George D. Castor (Chi- 
cago, 1918). The student should also read The Original Jerusalem Gospel, 
by J. M. C. Crum (London, 1927). Some years ago there appeared in the 
Hibbert Journal (vol. 24, 1926, April), a reconstruction of “Q” by J. M. C. 
Crum, prefaced by an article in the January number (pp. 346-349), and 
followed by one in July by E. W. Lummis, “The Case Against ‘Q’ ” (pp. 
755-765). I shall refer to these articles a little later. 

The general hypothesis of “Q” is as follows: (1) Both Matthew and 
Luke—. e., the authors of these Gospels—have incorporated most of Mark, 
Matthew being practically “a new edition of Mark,” and Luke either bas- 
ing his book upon Mark or (as Streeter and Taylor hold) inserting most 
of Mark in seven sections, thus expanding his “first draft,” “Proto-Luke.” 
(The parts of Mark omitted by Luke are mainly duplicated material.) 

(2) In addition to Mark, the two later Synoptists have a large body of 
material in common which in many cases runs along in word-for-word 
agreement. They do not agree in inserting this material in the same order; 
but then they have not always followed the order of Mark. Some of this 
material diverges widely—e. g., the Beatitudes, or the Parable of the 
Talents, which appear in different form in Matthew and Luke; but di- 
vergences of this kind are also to be found in their revision of Mark. 

(3) The explanation of this combination of agreement and disagree- 
ment may be either (a) Mark is only an extract (mainly of narratives) from 
a larger basic Gospel upon which Matthew and Luke rely; (b) either Mat- 
thew or Luke has copied from the other, in addition to copying most of 
Mark; or (c) both Matthew and Luke made use of a collection of material 
(mainly of sayings, hence the name, “the Sayings Source”), which they 
found available in addition to the Gospel of Mark. Since Mark was mainly 
narrative, they naturally wished to supplement the story of Jesus’ ministry, 
death and resurrection with an account of His teaching. It is this hypo- 
thetical collection of teaching material which, for brevity’s sake, is desig- 
nated “Q” (i. e., “Quelle,” source). 

(4) The questions that at once arise: Was “Q” a written document, 
and can it be reconstructed? Was it in Greek or in Aramaic? What was 
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its original order and sequence, and its original wording? What was its 
purpose—missionary, didactic, liturgical? Has it left traces outside the 
Gospels, or outside the New Testament? Why did it disappear?—these 
and other relevant questions are subsidiary to the general hypothesis of 
the dependence of Matthew and Luke upon a “second source” in addition 
to Mark, rather than of one upon the other, e. g., of Luke upon Matthew. 

(5) But, subsidiary as they are, these questions really involve the main 
problem: What was the nature, extent and contents of this source? Was 
it homogeneous? Had it a unity of its own, in style and diction as well 
as in thought, purpose and theological outlook? This is where Harnack 
quite properly begins his investigation (p. ix). 

Harnack held that “Q” was homogeneous (pp. 233ff), and based this 
conclusion upon a thorough investigation of grammar and diction (pp. 
146ff) and upon a full analysis of its contents (pp. 193ff). For example, 
the Greek text of Matthew contains 112 “peculiar” words (i. e., not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament); Luke (not including Acts) contains 
261; total, 373. But of these 373 “peculiar” words, only 12—or at most 
16— are found in “Q,” even allowing for the rewriting of “Q” editorially 
by Matthew and Luke! This is certainly impressive, though it is some- 
what offset by the proportion of “Q” material in these Gospels: as Harnack 
reckons, it forms 2/11 of Matthew, 1/6 of Luke. And the fact itself makes 
more difficult the determination of the style of “Q” (p. 146), since “Q” 
then lacks peculiar terms or idioms which might mark it off—as, for ex- 
ample, each code in the Pentateuch has its own distinctive idiom. 

Despite the penetrating analysis and thorough tabulation Harnack gave, 
it is still possible to question the homogeneity of “Q.” At the least, “Q” 
was not the whole of the primitive “Gospel,” or even an exhaustive collec- 
tion of the sayings of Jesus; nor was it the first; there were probably 
“sources of sources” underlying “Q.” And it is not absolutely certain 
(as of course Harnack repeatedly stated) either that “Q” contained every 
bit of non-Marcan tradition shared in common by Matthew and Luke, or 
that “Q” contained this and nothing more. Stated algebraically: 

Suppose Matt = a+b+c+d+e 
”» Luke = b+c+d+e+f 
Then Mark = b (+c? —i. e., in another recension, either 
earlier or later than our text of Mark) 


and “<Q” = (c?+) d (+e? i. e., material found in Luke’s 
agreements with Matthew beyond “Q”) 
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Here a represents material peculiar to Matthew, f material peculiar to 
Luke, and 4, c, d, e material they share in common. Of this common mate- 
rial, (and perhaps ¢) represents material derived from Mark; d (and 
perhaps c¢, i. e. some even of the Marcan material) represents material 
derived from “Q,” while e represents material common to Matthew and 
Luke perhaps mot derived from either “Q” or Mark. 

Hence Harnack’s reconstruction of “Q,” although still the best book 
to begin with, requires further study and examination, especially upon such 
points as the extent and the homogeneity of the whole and the wording 
of some sections. It is not a simple matter of substituting Form Criticism 
for Source Criticism: the two are not opposed, but should supplement each 
other. Nor is there a choice between the “Q” hypothesis and one of de- 
pendence, say of Luke upon Matthew; for the initial presupposition of the 
latter hypothesis is that Luke is later than Matthew—and how is this to 
be established?—especially in view of Matthew’s obvious arrangement 
of his material by subject, Luke’s more by what he apparently takes to 
be the chronology of Jesus’ ministry. .(On the arrangement of Matthew, 
Bacon about proved the “five books”; see B. T. D. Smith’s recent Commen- 
tary in the Cambridge Bible, and the Abingdon Bible Commentary.) 


II 


It is at this point that the Hibdert articles are of great interest and 
importance. In spite of Harnack’s detailed discussion and conclusions as 
to the order of “Q” (pp. 172ff), Crum admits that this order is hard to 
determine (p. 348): neither Matthew’s nor Luke’s order can be followed, 
since Matthew fits “Q” into a Marcan framework—and only where Mark 
and “Q” have the same order can this be presumed to be the original order 
of “Q”; and Luke arranges his material “in an order of his own.” Hence 
the reconstruction of “Q” (all of which may not have survived) is “like 
piecing together the surviving fragments of some beautiful ancient stained 
glass.” Still, “Q” must not be left “in meaningless disorder” (p. 349); 
the document must be reconstructed. (On p. 346 he refers to “Q” as “one, 
rather than several, documents”—contrary to the view held by such Amer- 
ican scholars as Burton, Goodspeed and Parsons. ) 

This “Q,” which he reconstructed in the April number, was, he main- 
tains (p. 347) first written in Aramaic, the work of Jewish Christians 
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whose position lay between that of the Hellenistic (Pauline) Christians 
and that of the anti-Christian Jews. ‘Greeks would be their friends, but 
their foes would be they of their own household. These can be found in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Their woes are foretold in Matthew 23.” “Q” 
is “reverent to every tittle of the Law,” and is “still anxious to convert 
Israelites rather than the Samaritans or the Gentiles”; and it “represents 
opinions more Jewish, more Jerusalem-centered, than the Roman Gospel 
[ Mark] of twenty years later.” 

It is obvious that Crum’s reconstruction goes beyond Harnack’s in in- 
cluding material peculiar to Matthew. And it must be said that Crum en- 
dangered the hypothesis by overloading it with this added material, and 
by his insistence that it was (1) originally Aramaic, and (2) derived from 
Jerusalem. Present-day proponents of “Q” would probably agree with 
Harnack rather than Crum, and would be inclined to assign such passages 
as Matthew 5: 17-19 and 10: 5b, 23b to the source which Streeter, Burton 
and others designated as “M,” a source which, according to Streeter, re- 
flected the hide-bound legalism and nationalism of the Jerusalem conserva- 
tives. Moreover, later writers (e. g., Lake), have insisted with Harnack 
(p. 168) that Galilee rather than Jerusalem was the place of origin of 
“Q”—this hypothesis is the stronger if we accept the theory of Lohmeyer 
and Lightfoot that there really was a center of early Christianity in Galilee 
—and that the version of “Q” used by Matthew and Luke was Greek rather 
than Aramaic, whatever the original language of its contents. 

In his critique, “The Case Against ‘Q,’ ” E. W. Lummis did not attack 
the hypothesis at any of these particular points, but surveyed the whole 
situation. “Q,” he insisted, was only a selection from the non-Marcan 
agreements of Matthew and Luke: after quoting Crum’s definition of “Q,” 
he proceeded (p. 755), “In other words, it is a hypothetical document, 
imagined as necessary to account for a real fact, namely, that Luke often 
agrees, both in matter and words, with Matthew, not only when both are 
paraphrasing Mark, but also in other places.” But it is certainly a ques- 
tion if the minor Lucan-Matthean agreements in Marcan passages (“Mt-Lk 
contacts,” as Professor Easton calls them) can be lumped together. with 
the longer passages where Luke and Matthew run parallel for verse after 
verse. For one thing, later textual assimilation is to be reckoned with, 
especially the all but overwhelming influence of the text of Matthew, 
especially in certain areas and also reflected in some of the versions (e. g. 
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the Old Syriac), upon Luke and Mark, especially Luke. So also must 
accidental agreement in parallel attempts (by Luke and Matthew) to im- 
prove the style of Mark, agreements to be tabulated and checked against 
divergences. And account must also be taken both of the influence of oral 
tradition (at all stages of transmission, but especially, no doubt, in the first 
and second centuries) and the later work of professional grammatical re- 
vision, e. g., that which is now thought to lie behind the so-called “Neu- 
tral” text. 

Lummis criticizes the “Q” hypothesis on three grounds: (1) The his- 
tory of nineteenth century Synoptic scholarship was a tissue of contradic- 
tions, one hypothesis cancelling out another. (2) The one support of the 
“Q” hypothesis was the “Logia” of Matthew, which is now abandoned. 
(3) Mathematical probability can account for the agreements—though, 
unfortunately, theologians do not know anything about mathematical prob- 
ability! (We seem to recall other writers who would settle theological, 
historical and literary questions “by anges arithmetic”—but they were not 
always successful. ) 

“Of all these hypotheses” (“Q,” Ur-Marcus, etc.), he maintains, “there 
is only one that stands on firm ground, that of undesigned coincidence” (p. 
758). Nevertheless, the author proceeds to favor that of dependence of 
one writer upon the other. Begging the question of priority, he undertakes 
to show that a hypothesis of Luke’s dependence upon Matthew will ade- 
quately account for the facts. Moreover, “there are in Mark, in the Triple 
Tradition, 401 instances of 4ai at the beginning ofaclause . . . . where 
de would be as much or more in place than kai. Matthew changes Mark’s 
kai into de 79 times, Luke 104 times.” Forty-six of these are identical. 
The chances against these 46 coincidences being accidental (46 out of 79), 
or of 104 out of 401, are at least four billion to one! This “proves” the 
dependence of Luke upon Matthew, or of Matthew upon Luke (p. 759). 
Luke’s dependence upon Matthew (rather than Matthew’s upon Luke) 
is next “proved” by their use of eipen (singular) rather than eipan (plural) 
for “he (they) said.”—As if the textual apparatus at the foot of the page 
in any critical edition of the Gospels (e. g., Legg’s Saint Mark in the new 
“Oxford Tischendorf”) did not set a question mark against half the oc- 
currences of the word! 

Lummis also seems to think (p. 761) that “Q” cannot be a document 
because “when the common non-Marcan passages are detached it is at 
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once to be seen that they cannot have stood in any document without con- 
necting links, and the links which are logically required are precisely those 
which appear in due place in Matthew and Luke. These links, however, 
also appear in Mark.”—But why a collection of sayings must have “con- 
necting links” we do not know; or why, with Mark before them, the authors 
of Matthew and Luke should not use Marcan “connecting links” (or “set- 
tings”). Ex hypothesi, “Q” is not a gospel, not a connected narrative, but 
a collection of discourse material and sayings—we had thought that Harnack 
had made it clear that “Q” is mot a gospel (p. 170). Moreover, the “con- 
necting links” are not the same in Matthew and Luke. Matthew usually 
arranges his “Q” material into larger discourses—the five which Bacon 
distinguished, while Luke supplies topographical and temporal settings, 
sometimes in discourse, sometimes in narrative. 

Lummis also holds (p. 761) that Luke uses Matthew 4: 23-25 in para- 
phrasing certain Marcan notices: therefore, this section must be from 
“Q”’!—that is, “Q” (if there was any such document) must have contained 
a synopsis of certain consecutive passages in Mark. (Wellhausen, for ex- 
ample, dated “Q” after Mark; it might therefore be expected to show 
marks of dependence upon the Earliest Gospel.)—But this passage in 
Matthew is so clearly editorial, and so evidently reminiscent of Marcan 
phraseology, that one can only wonder what Lummis means. The agree- 
ments of Luke with Matthew against Mark, in this passage, are in fact 
really agreements with Mark in other contexts, i. e., with other passages 
of Mark. Certainly Matthew and Luke were perfectly familiar with the 
whole text of Mark, the work they were editing! Wernle, in his Syn- 
optische Frage (1899), showed long ago the ways in which Matthew’s 
familiarity with Mark is reflected by anticipation: the author is influenced 
by passages of Mark on beyond the one he is revising and incorporating at 
the moment. 

The article continues: ‘We obtain the curious result that Mark was 
familiar with ‘Q,’ and ‘Q’ was skillfully avoided in Mark’s supplementary 
work; but this supplementary work of Mark was at the same time a basis 
for a passage in ‘Q.’ One is reminded of Baron Munchausen sitting on his 
horse while he lifts it by its ears out of the bog. The ‘Q’ hypothesis lands 
us in an absurdity” (p. 761).—This is a telling argumentum ad hominem. 
But is it a sound conclusion? The bogged horse, we venture to think, is 
not “Q,” but Lummis’s theory that Luke used Matthew 4: 23-25. 
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In presenting his own alternative theory (i. e., of Luke’s dependence 
upon Matthew), on pp. 762ff, Lummis has to account for Luke’s preser- 
vation of Matthew’s order in material taken from Matthew, and he does 
so by a most curious and complicated hypothesis. In 176 verses out of 210 
(of the 215 in all which are thought to be taken from Matthew) Luke 
shows acquaintance with Matthew’s order (!) but arranges his Matthean 
matter in five sequences; and he begins his Matthean sequences precisely 
at points where he suspends or resumes his use of Mark, in paraphrasing 
that work! Therefore Luke is using both Matthew and Mark concur- 
rently.— Whatever has been said of “complications” in the “Q” hypothesis, 
there is nothing quite so involved as this. By contrast, “Q” is the simplest 
of solutions of the Synoptic problem! 

At the end of the article the author shows how his hypothesis fits in 
with that of two editions of Luke, and with the phenomena of the Syro- 
Latin variants (“especially abundant in Luke’s Marco-Matthean parallel’) 
which reflect the second edition as Codex D and its allies reflect Edition 1 
(Lummis calls it Lk). This further hypothesis will hardly make any 
appeal nowadays, since Blass’s theory of the origin of the Western text 
(two editions of Luke, two of Acts—the evidence is not correctly presented 


above) has lost practically all its defenders. 


III 


There is no doubt that the importance of “Q” has been exaggerated, 
especially during the years that followed that of Harnack’s book and before 
the rise of Form Criticism. It was identified with the “Logia” of Mat- 
thew, of which Papias spoke—Papias probably meant the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, not one of its sources. It was hence viewed as a direct apostolic au- 
thority, the writing of one of the original Twelve, and far-reaching theo- 
logical inferences were based upon this assumption. Its date was set back 
as early as possible, and its Christology was taken as the norm of “Jewish 
Christianity.” 

Naturally there has been a reaction against this exaggerated estimate. 
And yet in its general outline the hypothesis must be preferred to the 
complicated alternative solutions of the problem posed by the Synoptic 
triangle. The maxim of the old Stoic logic still holds: Hypotheses non 
multiplicandi sunt praeter necessitatem—Do not multiply hypotheses be- 
yond what is necessary, and do not complicate them unnecessarily! The 
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alternative solutions are not only complicated, but are too literary, involve 
too great an amount of individual authorship, and too often ignore the 
common tradition of the early Church—which not only antedated “Q” 
but (whatever its date) post-dated it as well. For, after all, even sup- 
posing Luke copied from Matthew, where did Matthew get the discourse 
material in which his Gospel abounds? Certainly not from Mark! The 
“alternative” turns out to be headed back toward the patristic view: Mat- 
thew was the primary record, and Mark only an abridgement: Marcus 
pedisequus et breviator Matthaei, as Augustine held—Mark followed in 
Matthew’s footsteps and abbreviated his Gospel. And we have, then, the 
reputed testimony of one man instead of the widely circulated common 
tradition of the group, probably the majority of Palestinian Christians and 
then of early Gentile Christians as well (certainly in Rome, if Mark 
echoes “Q”’). 

If a choice must be made—and it must—I believe the majority of 
scholars will probably continue to hold to the hypothesis of “Q,” either 
as a document or (what under the circumstances amounted to the same 
thing) as a collection of stereotyped oral material, the sayings of the Lord 
Jesus. Such a collection of the sayings of the Lord had a real place in 
primitive Christianity, Gentile as well as Jewish—but especially in Jewish 
circles. It contained the Christian “Way,” the Christian Halakah, in the 
very words of the Master. As Professor Easton has said in another 
connection (speaking of a stratum in the Sermon on the Mount which 
represents a similar collection): “Such a compendium was formulated 
to be committed to memory; every Jew who was a member of a ‘way’ was 
always required to memorize that ‘way’s’ characteristic rules. The first 
collections of Jesus’ sayings, consequently, were made for catechetical 
instruction, that all believers might truly ‘remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus.’ For if they did not remember, if they disregarded the words of the 
Prophet like unto Moses, their perdition was certain. There were defects 
in Jewish Christianity that we recognize. Nonetheless the lives of the 
Jewish Christians were centred in observing the teachings of Jesus; it was 
because their lives were so centred that these teachings have been preserved 
to us” (The Purpose of Acts, 1936, pp. 42f). These words, which apply 
to material often labelled “M,” are equally applicable to “Q.” 





Nation, State and God 


Ernest FrEMontT TITTLE 


"| AHIS paper does not pretend to be a treatise on the subject an- 
nounced. It only seeks to state and face an issue which as Chris- 
tians we cannot escape. Has the national State an unconditional 

claim upon the obedience of its subjects? Christianity says: “No. Abso- 

lute loyalty belongs to God, and not to any earthly State or nation.” Is 
the national State a law unto itself? Has it the right to act in what it 
conceives to be its own interest, irrespecive of the effects of its action on 
other peoples? Christianity says: “No. God is the Ruler of the world. 

To His law nations as well as individuals are subject.” 

That this is the Christian position it would be hard to deny. Yet many 
of us who profess to be Christians are not yet prepared to accept it as our 
own. When Japan in Korea insists upon a shrine worship that differs but 
little, if at all, from the ascription of divinity to the Emperor (or to the 
State), we are shocked. When Mussolini says: “For fascism the State 
is absolute . . . . everything in the State, nothing against the State, 
nothing outside the State,” we are shocked. When in Germany an Adolf 
Hitler calls upon the Church to yield up its deepest convictions at the 
command of the State, we rejoice to learn that a Martin Nieméller has 
defied him. Thus we are prepared in principle to endorse the Christian 
view that the national State is not absolute, but is itself subject to the 
law of God, who is the Ruler of men and of nations. Yet we were not 
shocked, any considerable number of us, when the Supreme Court of our 
nation, in the Macintosh Case, by a five to four decision, made it a condi- 
tion of obtaining citizenship in the United States that the applicant for 
citizenship should consider that his supreme allegiance is due to the will 
of Congress and not to the will of God. Moreover, the insistence of pastors 
that the Christian flag should be given “the place of honor” in their churches 
has in some cases provoked bitter controversy, not only in the community, 
but within the Church itself. And there are those among us who confi- 
dently believe that it is altogether right and proper for their own nation 
to consider only its own interest when it deals with such matters as tariffs, 
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immigration and monetary legislation. Apparently there is still need for 
discussion of the subject with which we are here concerned. 


I 


What isa nation? It is not easy to say. Offhand one might say that a 
nation is a people connected by ties of blood and by a common language, 
tradition and culture. But this definition does not cover Switzerland, 
which knows three languages and cultures. Or Russia, which is a medley 
of races and tribes. Or the United States, which is a nation of all nations. 
(Read the names of our college athletes and pronounce them if you can! ) 
As we now know them, nations require to be thought of in terms of terri- 
tory and of institutions, interests and aspirations. A nation, it may be 
said, is a body of persons inhabiting the same territory and having like 
institutions and a strong sense of mutual interest. Yet even this statement 
is not wholly applicable to artificially created nations such as prewar Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia, which contained large unwilling minorities. 

But the nation, though it eludes exact definition, has great significance 
and importance. ‘God setteth the solitary in families.” Personal life is 
achieved in communities which bring human beings together. Moreover, it 
is quite obvious that the individual is in many ways greatly indebted to the 
community in which he dwells. Hence Christianity can rejoice in patri- 
otism if what it means, and actually represents, is love of country. The 
Oxford Conference said: “The love of the Christian for his people should 
be part of his gratitude to God for the riches which are his through the 
community into which he has been born. Each generation has inherited 
from the past a distinctive ethos and culture by which its own mind and 
character have been shaped. Of this it is a trustee rather than an owner. 
It is its duty to preserve that inheritance and to transmit it unimpaired and, 
if possible, enhanced to posterity.” This statement is, of course, not rele- 
vant to cultures that are low or degraded, but it is certainly relevant to 
cultures that are influenced by Christian principles. We Americans are 
bound to maintain a form of government that is “of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” We are bound to recognize and to defend 
the rights of political, racial and religious minorities. We are bound to 
maintain among ourselves freedom of discussion, freedom of conscience 
and freedom of worship. Also, we are bound to seek freedom from want 
and freedom from fear, through a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
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We are bound to seek equal opportunity for all, including Negroes, and to 
see to it that adequate medical and dental care is made available to all. 
We are bound in such ways to preserve our inheritance and to transmit it 
unimpaired and enhanced to posterity. This is our reasonable service, 
which is called for alike by patriotsim and by the Christian sense of obli- 
gation. 

There is, however, a “patriotism” in which Christianity cannot rejoice. 
It seeks egoistic satisfactions through self-identification with “the greatest 
nation on earth.” It displays the flag on national holidays but does not 
contribute to the Community Chest It is shocked when a Jew in Germany 
is made to get down on his knees and scrub a sidewalk, but is complacent 
when a Negro in the United States is made to ride in a Jim Crow car. It 
believes in freedom of speech—for those, and for them only, who voice 
its own opinions. It conducts witch hunts in schools and churches. It 
finds “treason in the textbooks,” and not a little in the New Testament that 
is “subversive.” It forms taxpayer associations for the purpose of securing 
drastic cuts in school appropriations. It calls for a return to the “simple 
common schools” of the past, which taught only the “fundamentals” at 
much less cost to the taxpayer. It appeals to self-interest, to fear and 
to prejudice. It indulges in name-calling, smearing those whose convic- 
tions it does not share. In some cases it tramples on the Bill of Rights and 
seeks by violent means to prevent the free utterance of opinion. This kind 
of patriotism is quite common among us. And the Church has a duty to 
call it by its true name, which is not love of country, but love of self. 

Moreover, there is now in many lands a tendency to apotheosize the 
nation. This tendency is most marked in totalitarian States; but it is not 
confined to them. No American has said, “We wish for no other God than 
America.” But events have shown that in the eyes of not a few Americans, 
including some who profess themselves to be Christians, the flag that 
stands for loyalty to the nation is more precious than the flag that stands 
for loyalty to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is hardly 
open to doubt that the national State is for many among us the supreme 
object of loyalty and devotion. 

This deification of the nation must, of course, be withstood. Men can- 
not live on a tribal basis in an interdependent world; they can only im- 
poverish and degrade themselves in insane attempts to destroy one an- 
other. Apotheosis of the nation means a totalitarianism that threatens 
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every material, every social, every cultural and spiritual good and that can 
only issue in some overwhelming catastrophe But if the present tendency 
to make a god of the nation is to be effectively withstood, it must first be 
understood. It would be a mistake to regard it as the expression of a 
pure diabolism, a fatal mistake; for this would be to proceed on a wrong 
assumption—and get nowhere. We can overcome only if we understand. 
It is necessary to see that the religion of nationalism, so far as the masses 
of men are concerned, is due to human needs that have not found a normal 
satisfaction. Men need to believe that life has meaning. If they do not 
find life’s meaning in God and His purpose, they may look for it and think 
they have found it in their own nation and its aspirations. Men need an 
object of worship and devotion in whose service they may gain a sense of 
significance and satisfy the deeper hunger of the soul If, being unsure 
of any worshipful reality beyond man, they do not commit themselves 
to God and His purpose, they may commit themselves to their nation and 
its aspirations; and in this commitment they may find for a time a measure 
of spiritual satisfaction, even though they discover at the last that they 
have been deceived and betrayed. Men need help amid the insecurities 
and confusions of an earthly existence. If they have no apprehension of 
the reality of God, or if God as they view Him is quite unapproachable, 
they may turn for help, as in postwar Germany desperate men did turn, to 
an earthly power whose existence and availability they cannot doubt. All 
this is understandable—but fatal. To find the meaning of life in one’s 
own nation is to be deceived. Life’s meaning cannot be found in any mere 
fraction of the whole. To give supreme allegiance to one’s own nation is 
not only to betray other peoples; it is also to betray one’s own people 
through policies and practices that issue in universal disaster. An adequate 
object of worship and devotion cannot be found in anything less than the 
whole to which honor and loyalty belong. To rely on any earthly power 
for the highest help is to be cruelly let down. Adequate help cannot be 
found in anything less than the ultimate Reality and Power of the world. 
The only cure for the religion of nationalism is a Christianity that is able 
to persuade men that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self,” and that God is now within history working for the redemption of 
individuals and of society. Here is the true meaning of life. Here is an 
all-inclusive object of worship and devotion. Here is no frail and unreliable 
power but the ultimate Power of the world, in which men can safely trust 
because its nature and name is love. 
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II 


What is the State? The State is not identical with the nation. The 
nation is inclusive of many forms of human association, of which the State 
is but one. All citizens are members of the State; but the State does not 
embrace all the relationships of its citizens. It certainly is not identical 
with the family or with the Church. The State is the political organ of 
the nation. It has a special task, which is to maintain order, to seek justice 
and to promote the welfare of the people. For the performance of this 
immensely important task the State is clothed with immense power. In- 
deed, it is given a “monopoly of the means of coercion.” The State may 
take the form of a dictatorship or an oligarchy or a constitutional monarchy 
or a representative democracy. In any case, there is a distinction of State 
and Administration. This was recognized by Abraham Lincoln, who said: 
“There is an important sense in which the government (State) is distinct 
from the Administration. One is perpetual; the other temporary and 
changeable. A man may be loyal to his government and yet oppose the 
peculiar principles and methods of the Administration.” And in any case, 
even in a democracy, active power, as Mr. Harold Laski has pointed out, 
is possessed only by a portion of the members of the State. In modern 
societies this is inevitable; for even the smallest of nations is far too large 
to permit of its being governed by the decisions of a town meeting. We 
are bound to distinguish not only between nation and State, but also between 
State and government; and we are bound to recognize that government 
means, in actual fact, the decisions and actions of but a few of the people. 
The sovereignty of the State, though it may theoretically be attributed to 
the people, is actually the sovereignty of the party in power. The absolute 
sovereignty which is claimed for the modern State becomes, in effect, the 
action of the party in power, which may involve the placing of national or 
class interest above the welfare of mankind. 

Now Christianity rejects the view of communism that the State is 
merely an instrument of capitalism for keeping the workers in subjection 
and that it is destined, with the triumph of the proletariat, to wither away. 
Holding that human selfishness is older than capitalism and will doubtless 
survive it, Christianity believes that the State is a necessity in a sinful world 
and that it has a God-given task. But Christianity insists that absolute 
loyalty belongs to God, and not to any earthly State or nation. And the 
implications of this position now need to be made clear. It is not enough 
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merely to confess that absolute loyalty belongs to God; it is necessary to 
see what this confession means and involves. 

In loyalty to God the Christian must seek the good of the nation to 
which he belongs. He must do this even at a time when, in order to do 
it, he is obliged to place himself in opposition to public opinion and popular 
demand. The voice of the people, even though it be the voice of an 
“overwhelming majority,” is not necessarily the voice of God. Human 
majorities are not infallible, as history has often had occasion to observe. 
It is possible for the people to be honestly mistaken. It is possible for 
them to be misled by lies or half-truths and by appeals to primitive emo- 
tions. It is possible for them to be drawn away by their own lusts into 
paths that lead to disaster. Loyalty to God calls for a loyalty to the nation 
that seeks the good of the people at any cost of misunderstanding, misrep- 
resentation and personal abuse. 

In loyalty to God the Christian must seek to uphold and co-operate 
with the State in its God-given task of promoting the security and welfare 
of the people. But what, then, is the Christian’s duty toward a given State 
whose theory and practice are inimical to the security and welfare of the 
people? For example, what in Germany is the Christian’s duty toward 
the Nazi State? Is he bound to accept it without question or protest? Is 
he bound to uphold it and even to pray for its preservation? Surely, the 
Christian is not bound to pray or to work for the preservation of a State 
whose theory and practice are a defiance of the righteousness of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. In an imperfect society there is likely to be much 
in the conduct of the State to which the Christian is bound to submit, though 
not without criticism and protest. But in an extreme case he may be bound 
to resort to civil disobedience, accepting whatever consequences his refusal 
to co-operate with the State may involve. To be sure, Saint Paul wrote: 
“Tet every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for there is no power 
but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God. Therefore he 
that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordinance of God: and they that 
withstand shall receive to themselves judgment.” But Prof. G. H. C. 
MacGregor is surely right in his contention that Paul’s basic meaning is that 
“the principle of ordered government for the protection of justice is di- 
vinely ordained,” and not that “any particular government, which happens 
to be in power, is so because God Himself has ordained it.” If Christians 
were bound to suppose that the powers that be at this moment in Germany 
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or in Russia are ordained of God, they would certainly need to revise their 
conception of God. 

In loyalty to God the Christian is bound to obey his government (party 
in power) when its commands are in accord with the will of God and the 
good of the people. What is his duty when he cannot obey the commands 
of government without violating the commands of God? The usual an- 
swer is that given by an Italian prelate who, when the invasion of Ethiopia 
was ordered, said: “It is not for us to judge, but simply to accept what is 
ordered by the supreme authorities of the State.” But can the Christian 
conscience be thus easily satisfied? Refusing to be trapped by a direct 
answer to the question that was put to him concerning the payment of taxes 
to Caesar, Jesus said: “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” The first part of this saying is 
often quoted in support of the contention that the Christian is bound to 
obey the commands of his government even though they are a contraven- 
tion of the commands of God. But the second clause, “and render unto 
God the things that are God’s,” is not to be ignored. The Christian may 
not forget that the Author of this saying died on a cross rather than violate 
the commands of God. At its best, Christianity has always said, “We must 
obey God rather than men.” 

It is, no doubt, a serious matter to obey God rather than men. Disobe- 
dience to government tends to undermine government, and ordered gov- 
ernment is essential for the maintenance of security and justice. It is, how- 
ever, a far more serious matter to obey men rather than God. To be sure, 
he who thinks he is doing the will of God may be mistaken in his under- 
standing of what the will of God demands. For anyone to assume that in 
respect of any and every current issue he undoubtedly knows what the 
will of God is would be risky, to say the least. It would be safer to assume 
that none of us is in possession of absolute truth. But what should a man 
do if he is deeply convinced that to obey the commands of his government 
would be to disobey the commands of God? There are two reasons for 
supposing that he should do what he thinks is the will of God. One is the 
moral deterioration of the individual when he consents to do the bidding 
of men rather than what he conceives to be the bidding of God. The other 
is the corruption and demoralization of the State when freedom of con- 
science is denied. “The worth of a State in the long run is the worth of 
the individuals composing it,” in the words of John Stuart Mill. And 
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recently Professor Hocking has said: ‘While the strength of the State is 
not solely in its individual members, nor solely proportional to their indi- 
vidual power, its own mental and moral force must be recruited from theirs. 
And other things being equal, the stronger the members, the stronger the 
State. It can never be to the general welfare to limit the imaginative force 
of individual citizens, or their intellectual integrity, or their moral vigor.” 

In loyalty to God, the Christian must seek not only the good of his own 
nation, but the good of all mankind. Today this means, among other 
things, that he must try to persuade his own State to renounce the claim 
of absolute national sovereignty. Access to markets and raw materials, 
the valuation of silver and gold, opportunity for people who dwell in densely 
crowded areas to emigrate to areas that are uncrowded or even, it may be, 
unsettled—these are matters of vital concern to all mankind. Yet in these 
matters every State now claims the right to act in what it conceives to be 
its own interest, regardless of the effect of its action on other peoples. This, 
in practice, is the meaning of the claim of absolute national sovereignty. 
And it is quite clear that nations will have to consent to some limitation 
of national sovereignty if a humane and civilized culture is to endure on 
earth. A situation in which every State claims to be a law unto itself is 
intolerable. It means an impossible attempt to maintain a status quo of 
inequality and injustice, partly from motives of self-interest and partly 
from fear of upsetting a precarious balance of power. It means vast un- 
employment through the blocking of normal trade between nations. It 
means persistent preparation for war and a frantic search for military 
alliances. It means dictatorships under which freedom is destroyed and 
morality and religion are ordered to give way to the cynical demands of 
power politics. It means imperial banditry, the forcible seizure by strong 
nations of lands containing essential raw materials. It means an inevitable 
clash of competing imperialisms. It means war, total war, in which the front 
is every man’s home and the most likely victims are not soldiers in dug- 
outs, but women and children in apartment houses. 

In a statement submitted to the Commission to Study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace, appointed by the Federal Council of Churches, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles has said: “As a beginning of world government, 
there should be organized an international federation for peace. Of this 
federation all the nations would be members. 

“The charter of the federation would recognize, and bind all members 
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to accept, the principle that national interdependence now replaces inde- 
pendence, and that action by any nation, notably in the economic field, 
which materially and adversely affects other people, is not purely a matter 
of domestic policy, but is coupled with an international responsibility. Mem- 
bers would accordingly be bound to take no such action without first obtain- 
ing the judgment of the federation as to the effect thereof upon the peace 
of the world. 

“In order further to implement the principle of interdependence and 
international responsibility, each member State would undertake to create 
internally an administrative unit having the duty to study economic rela- 
tions with others and to collaborate with the executive organ of the federa- 
tion. Members would further undertake to establish domestic legislative 
procedures to assure that national action, which might involve international 
economic repercussions, would not be taken without first obtaining a report 
from such administrative unit as to the effect of the contemplated action 
upon peoples elsewhere. 

“Member States would undertake’ to publicize the reports of the 
executive organ of the federation for peace, as well as the reports of the 
domestic administrative unit referred to above, with a view to promoting 
public education as to how the acts of one nation affect others and how 
each nation may, through courtesy to and consideration of others, live the 
way of peace.” 

Is there any ground for hope that “the principle of interdependence 
and international responsibility” ever will be accepted by national States? 
There is, I believe. Growing numbers of people are recognizing the need 
of bringing the foreign policy of nations under the judgment and control 
of ethical standards. Through moral suasion and through catastrophe, 
God is bringing to birth in the minds of men a new outlook on the world 


and life. 
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Charles Cuthbert Hall, then President of Union Theological 

Seminary, gave the Noble Lectures which were later published 
under the title, Christ and the Human Race, with the significant subtitle, 
“The Attitude of Jesus Christ Toward Foreign Races and Religions.” 
To a second-year theological student, already with five years of engrossing 
study and application in missions as a life work, these lectures made a 
profound impression. They were an indication of an awareness of what 
was regarded, at that time, the greatest barrier to establishing the kingdom 
of God on earth—the conflict between Christianity and the other religions. 
The problem for both the missionary and the home Church was the order- 
ing of the mind, the adjustment of judgments, the training of the affec- 
tions and the determination of effort with reference to races and religions 
not our own. Dr. Hall took the tolerant, open-minded and liberal point of 
view. With the conviction that there never was an age, since Jesus lived, 
when His universal love of mankind was more clearly understood and 
more deeply felt, Doctor Hall set forth the world sympathy of Jesus, the 
larger meaning of the incarnation and the essential unity of the human 
race. “As if the blood of the whole human race were in His veins, He 
called Himself the Son of Man. . . . . There is nothing of nationality 
about Christ. . . . . He was the child of every age and every nation,” 
Doctor Hall quoted from Frederick W. Robertson’s sermons preached 
sixty years before. 

That the World Christian Community, the Kingdom of God on earth, 
was intimately and irrefutably based in the essential oneness of the human 
race had been affirmed from the days of Saint Paul to the present as men’s 
minds have expanded with increasing knowledge of the world, the growing 
understanding of the differing conditions and states of men, and the 
advancement of scientific knowledge of and insight into human nature. 
While facts regarding the origin of man and the world he lived in were 
very limited in the apostle’s day, the seed of the Beloved Community was 
there as revealed in his address on Mar’s Hill and in his letters to the 
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churches in Collosus and Corinth. The genuineness of Christ’s world view 
is important, for a denial of it rejects the Christian base of our world-wide 
evangelistic and missionary endeavors. Furthermore, if we would have 
the world sympathy of Jesus, based on racial oneness, as the motive of our 
missionary endeavor, that sympathy must rest with us, as it did with 
Christ and with Saint Paul, not in isolation from the world and in academic 
solitude, but in the actual experiences of life. 

That there is any controversy at all on this point today is surprising 
when one considers the emphasis placed by religious leaders on the rev- 
erent treatment of humanity by Jesus, the world-consciousness of His teach- 
ing, the world view of His sacrificial purpose, and in the uncontested va- 
lidity of the early Christian community, His Church, and of its commission 
to take the Gospel of Redemption to the ends of the earth. Nor has 
there ever seemed to me to be any real conflict between the centrality of 
the kingdom of God as realism and the ecumenical Church as God’s prin- 
cipal instrument for world redemption as has arisen since the Madras 
Conference of the International Missionary Council where the central 
theme was the meaning to the world of today of the Living Church of 
Christ. 

The real issues in the world mission of the Church arise when we con- 
sider the way in which the kingdom of God is to be realized among the 
various races and groups of men living under all sorts of diverse condi- 
tions. During all my life I have been aware of two major contending points 
of view as to the approach to the non-Christian world in the practical 
problems of evangelism. Both of them appeared in a recent worship serv- 
ice when we sang— 

“The Son of God goes forth to war 
A Kingly crown to gain,” 
and 


“In deeds of love and mercy, 
The Heavenly Kingdom comes.” 


Within twenty-four hours I have laid down Dr. A. J. Cronin’s absorb- 
ing novel, The Keys of the Kingdom. Out in China as missionaries, Father 
Chisholm, of the Roman Catholic Church, and Dr. Wilbur Fiske, an 
American Methodist missionary physician, find themselves at work in the 
same city, Pai-Tan. Instead of bitterness and rivalry, the two men become 
fast friends. The one said, “We are His instruments . . . . every one 
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of us,” and the other signed a chit, “Your friend in the Universal God.” 
This same priest won his greatest victory even as did the Methodist doctor 
through “patience, quietness and courage.” ‘My friend,” said the most 
influential Chinese in the city to the priest, “you have conquered me by 
example.” Face to face with the ravages of a deadly plague, both found 
their highest witness in loving, devoted service that overshadowed their 
different polities, doctrines and creeds. 

During the year following Doctor Hall’s Noble Lectures, Bernard 
Lucas, of India, came out with his Empire of Christ, a “Study of the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise in the Light of Modern Religious Thought.” “Let 
the vision of empire take the place of the vision of conquest,” he begs, and 
adds, “It would be an immense gain to the enterprise if we could eliminate 
both from our thought and our practice, military figures of speech and 
military methods of work.” Living and working in his day, “empire 
building” seemed to him a more liberal and appropriate figure of speech 
than the older metaphors derived from fighting. To Doctor Lucas, sal- 
vation was not regarded as a deliverance from an eternal death or an 
everlasting punishment, but as “the entrance into a richer and fuller life.” 
Over against this appeal was that of Principal Garvie, of New College, 
London, in some lectures delivered at the London Missionary Society 
House a few years later and published under the title of The Missionary 
Obligation and Modern Thought. “So long as the heathen live,” said 
Doctor Garvie, “why should we seek to impose upon them our doctrines,” 
and then he proceeded to give a threefold answer why we should. 

In the same year came the volume on The Social Gospel, by Adolph 
Harnack and W. Herrmann, one of first on that subject (four years before 
Rauschenbusch), in the Crown Theological Library, a series not to be 
paraded before my senior classmates! As to the general attitude of the 
gospel toward the pressing social needs of the day, these scholars state 
that from the beginning the Church availed itself of three means of helping 
the brethren and relieving misery and want, and that these three were 
still (1907) at its command. First of all, the Church must arouse indi- 
vidual conscience and develop Christlike personalities and individuals in 
whom God dwells and who would be glad to live for their fellow men. 
The second method consists in converting every congregation into a be- 
loved community full of active charity and bound by brotherly love. 
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The Church must also “enter into some relation with the arrangements 
of the world as it finds them and cannot regard with indifference the nature 
of these ordinances.” (Italics are mine.) 

From the paragraphs which I marked in the Harnack book thirty-five 
years ago, one can realize the stir in the Germany of that day, especially 
by the meetings of the Evangelical-Social Congress in view of the fact 
that the German Church was then confronted not merely with “naive ideas 
of communism,” but with “socialistic systems of considerable economic 
development, founded on a materialistic view of life.” Realizing, then, 
that the further development of the socialistic principle of the administra- 
tion of the State was in the signs of the times, the warning was raised that 
every fresh regulation by the State was a check upon free development. 
“Tf it were all to end in legalized slavery; if, hemmed in from childhood 
by coercive measures, we were to lose all individual character, what a 
disaster that would be!” 

In 1911, Walter Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis 
appeared. Its contents and its epoch-making influence are familiar. A few 
years later came Francis Peabody’s Religious Education of the American 
Citizen, with its startling chapter on the “Conversion of Militarism,” 
written before our entry into the first World War. 

And so, through the intervening years, we find the two points of view, 
the one of command, the imposition of doctrine, catechetical instruction 
and public preaching—the other, of fellowship, service, meeting human 
needs, deeds of love and mercy, and the free movement of dynamic and 
Christlike personalities. Before me on my desk now are the recently 
published H. Kraemer’s The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World 
and Dr. William E. Hocking’s Living Religions and a World Faith, the 
one preparatory to the Madras Council and the other carrying further 
the implications of the Layman’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. Aside from 
the wide divergence in theological and philosophical points of view, there 
is the ever and recurring difference in the approach to the method of world 
evangelization. Doctor Kraemer is quite clear that a new emphasis, largely 
in preaching, on the Sovereign God and the miraculous incarnation of His 
Son are necessary before all men will bow before Him. Doctor Hocking 
feels that Christianity is not yet ready to become a world religion because 
“We have not solved our own problems of the bearing of Christianity on 
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any social institution, more particularly on war, property, the family.” 
And because “there are still values outside of Christianity, in other reli- 
gions, which we think ought not to perish.” 

As the controversy around Kraemer’s “Biblical Realism” was calming 
down, not-altogether-new, but far more formidable antagonisms to the 
Christian religion have arisen throughout the whole world. They are 
the “new nationalisms.” Instead of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth as 
its goal, they intend a “New Order” for Europe, for Asia, for the whole 
world! These new isms denote far more than the political institution of 
the State, more than a group of people having like social institutions and 
customs and a sense of homogeneity and mutual interest (Webster). Na- 
tionalism now forms the national character and zealous adherence to it, 
and in many States, in recent years, the State has assumed control of all 
agencies in order to mold the national character and give to it a sense of 
direction and of action—a rather mild way, I admit, of describing the 
fury and military madness of the present nationalistic aggressors! No 
government can accomplish such a purpose without becoming totalitarian 
and without using all the techniques which modern science has made avail- 
able. It is this last factor which gives present-day totalitarianism its peculiar 
character and makes it the new power in the world to be reckoned with. 
This means that modern nationalism has become a religion, with a distinct 
ethos of its own and is giving to the world new State religions quite dis- 
tinct from the national character produced, for instance, by Confucianism, 
Islam, Lutheranism, Anglicanism or Roman Catholicism. How these 
totalitarian States have developed in recent years is familiar to all. Just 
now the whole world is aquiver with the military situation and its conse- 
quent balance of power, and we stand aghast at the thought of a world 
dominated by any one of the totalitarian ideologies. While it may be 
too early to know just how far the efforts to mold the human spirit have 
succeeded fundamentally in any State, we do know that now, and for 
many years to come, the World Mission of Christianity will have to reckon 
with both the negative and positive assumptions of the various new orders. 
Any revolutionary movement leaves a deposit in the thinking of all peo- 
ples far beyond the locale of the fighting as in the French Revolution. 
So, also, the reading public in every land knows the meaning of the struggle 
in Russia—class war as a means to suppress the State (as usually conceived) 
and to replace the State by the organized proletariat; a classless society 
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substituted for the Christian brotherhood; the doctrines that God is nil 
and man a mere biological phenomenon; and the bitter fight against all 
religion, and especially against the Church. 

Italian Fascism is more positive. Says Mussolini, “The doctrine of 
the State is, fundamentally, the expression of a philosophy of life, a spirit- 
ualistic conception of life.” Fascism “teaches the individual to sacrifice 
his own personal interests, to live dangerously in order to realize a spiritual 
existence.” And again, “Everything is real only in the State; and no 
human and spiritual ends, not even liberty, can be realized outside the 
State.” This is real totalitarianism. Mussolini, however, does not regard 
the ethos of his Absolute State as a State religion or as religion at all, as 
we know it, and therefore he came to terms with the Church in a series 
of understandings, the Concordats. Mussolini apparently does not regard 
religion and the-Church as effective in the realm carved out by him in the 
Absolute State. For him “The State has no theology, but a morality,” 
which sentiment is already echoed in the capitals and university centers 
of the world. 

In the ideology of the National Socialism of Germany there was at 
first, and again more recently, a violent passion against the godless Soviet 
regime. On the more positive side, National Socialism declares the State 
is a community, a collectivity. “The people, the nation-in-itself, is the 
source of all strengtth.” Another positive idea is the race doctrine in 
which “blood and race” have mystical qualities out of which arise all 
the higher values of the nation. Then there is the overwhelming Hegel- 
ian idea of the State as the supreme incarnation of reason giving to 
the State its all-comprehensive character with absolute control over the 
whole life of the nation, even the private inner life of man. Nazi 
agents everywhere are holding out to discontented and oppressed people 
new hope in the Messiah of National Socialism. 


In what sense, then, is Christ the Hope of the World? 


As to the Japanese dream of world conquest, the recent Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Matsucka, has just written in a new book: 


“T firmly believe that the great mission that Heaven has given to Japan is to 
save humanity. In conformity with the great spirit in which Emperor Jimmu 
founded the Empire, Japan should take over management of the continent on a 
large scale and propagate Hakko Ichiu and the way of the Emperor in Asia and 
then extend it over the world.” 
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On Saturday, September 27, 1941, the first anniversary of the Three- 
Power Pact, the new Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. Toyada, sent mes- 
sages to the German and Italian Foreign Ministers, expressing his “pleas- 
ure at witnessing that the signatory nations have made great strides toward 
the construction of a new order in the world and the establishment of 
permanent peace based on righteousness, which constitutes the purpose of 
the pact.” 

On the day before the celebration in Japan, Doctor Ito, President of 
Japan’s “Information Board,” is reported to have broadcast an interpretation 
of the pacts in which he said: 

“The three-power pact is unlike military alliances of the past, which were 
made for gaining advantages, for the prosecution of war. Its purpose was to fore- 
stall the spread of war and establish world peace on a firm foundation in conformity 
with the imperial rescript and the spirit of the empire’s founding.” 

These are today’s challenges to the universals of the Christian religion. 
They cut straight across Christ’s affirmation of the unity of the human race, 
and the realization of the world-wide Christian community and the king- 
dom of God on earth. That the Christian world is increasingly aware of 
this challenge was evidenced at Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and Amster- 
dam; and my shelf—full of recent books on various aspects of the Church 
and the State, gives further witness. The issues are being more closely 
drawn every day. Regardless of the military victory in this present war, 
they will persist in the peace and in the days of reconstruction. For this 
reason, I add here, as I often do in my public addresses, a “must” list of 
books on these subjects, in addition to those volumes already referred to. 
Thoughtful church leaders should be caught up on this subject and ready 
for the all-absorbing treatment of these and related problems in the days 
to come, especially as the democracies, girding themselves for war, are more 
and more manifesting national socialistic and totalitarian tendencies. There 
is Dr. Adolph Kellar’s Church and State on the European Continent and 
its companion volume, Church and State in Contemporary America, 
by William Adams Brown. Then there follows: The Madras Series, Vol. 6, 
on The Church and the State; The Church and Its Function in Society, 
by Visser t? Hooft and Oldham; Christianity and the New World, by Canon 
Barry; Religion and the Totalitarian State, by Sir Charles Grant Robert- 
son; two excellent volumes by Sir Christopher Dawson, the distinguished 
Catholic layman, Religion and the Modern State and Beyond Politics; 
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Christianity and Power Politics, by Reinhold Niebuhr; The Church and 
the New World, by William Paton; and When Hostilities Cease, the Re- 
port of the Chicago Peace Conference. The latter three look ahead to the 
days of reconstruction. There is no better summary of the bearing of these 
issues on world Christianity than Prof. Walter Horton’s Can Christianity 
Save Civilization? 

That grave problems confront the missionary enterprise none will doubt. 
They will not all be resolved by a victory against the Nazi combine. The 
world mission of the Church cannot hope to escape in the peace from far- 
reaching adjustments. Which brings us back to ways of making known 
the Christian Message, the Way of Truth, and Love and Life as it is in 
Christ. The method of the totalitarian state is force, military power on 
the battlefield, imposition and indoctrination, suppression of the free search 
for Truth, and the molding of universal personality types. Every totali- 
tarian state has its catechism! The democratic States are supposed to be 
fighting for freedom through law and order voluntarily assumed, making 
a place for wide variations of cultural associations and points of view. Our 
first issue therefore is in the question, will there prevail, in the new world 
now forming, tolerance, breadth of sympathy, world-mindedness and 
emphasis on human values—so passionately portrayed in Christ and the 
Human Race and in The Empire of Christ? If the totalitarian state and 
its New Order based on force are thrown out, what will be the appeal of 
doctrinal conformity? Will the new sense of strength, through unity of 
purpose and national will, tolerate the strife and contention of sectarian 
propaganda? If the world rejects the assumption of a religious status by 
the State, it may equally turn from a conception of the Church and the 
State as two separate Divine Orders! There is also likely to be little com- 
fort for those who take the position of some of the delegates to Madras, 
when these issues became acute, who declared in a statement read by 
the leader of the German delegation, “. . . . we live as citizens of two 
different orders, until Christ Himself will appear in power and glory to 
transform the whole structure of this world into His Kingdom of Right- 
eousness and Victory.” 

My own hope for the future and far greater expansion of the world 
mission of Christianity than we have thus far dared to attempt lies in the 
incomparable spiritual base which Jesus has to offer to the new society. 
After admitting all the weaknesses of our efforts and all the abuses of 
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the Christian Mission, I am held and gripped, as is Doctor Hocking when 
he declares: “The greatest strength of Christianity is its symbol, with 
its unimaginable depth, beauty and power. This life and its record are a 
treasure so far transcending lines of time and place, race and sect, that even 
with the antipathies aroused by partisan advocacy, it slowly makes its way 
as a possession of mankind.” (Living Religions and a World Faith, pp. 
236, 237.) The ideologies of the righteousness-by-force States have no 
adequate spiritual bases for a new order in Europe or in Asia, much less 
for the whole world. Is everyone to conform to the Japanese-Emperor- 
State pattern? Or, the “blood and soil” theory of the German State? 
Or, the absolutist contention of Mr. Mussolini? Besides, which one will 
survive? By their own techniques all must go down but one, and the 
others must accept the survivor per force. The pact may be a powerful 
military alliance—and I would not discount its strength—but no one party 
to it has conceived a future world order wherein all three may live at peace 
and in justice and righteousness. 

A new world order requires a world morale. Will this morale arise 
out of force, imposition and indoctrination of a single pattern of thinking 
and living? I answer without hesitation, No! In this conviction I find 
my greatest hope of the ultimate and complete failure of the aggressive 
isms and the “new orders.” They will be rejected regardless of the mili- 
tary victory by the urge of the free spirit of men of every race. And as 
George Coe used to tell us, “Wherever the human spirit aspires, there 
God is.” If God is there, incarnate in the living Christ, those who accept 
Him have the power to become the sons of God, and the foundations of the 
New Order will be laid as always, in goodness, love and service. 

Will the Church of Christ throughout the world arise to the oppor- 
tunity of the centuries, now before it, to develop Christlike personalities, 
transform every congregation into a beloved community and come to grips 
with the forces remaking the world and baptize them with the spirit of 
loving service for all men everywhere? So may it be is my prayer. 
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without raising some very grave questions concerning the effec- 

tiveness of our social institutions as instruments designed to 
minister to the well-being of humanity. No person really aware of the 
character of our times can view with complacency the universal disinte- 
gration of human relationships and the gradual degeneration of our cul- 
tural heritage. Something is radically wrong with our philosophy of life 
as it expresses itself through the State, the Church, and the school when, 
in the year of our Lord 1942, we have on our hands a world rife with 
hate, bitterness, suspicion, suffering, and bloodshed. 

The Christian college, long one of the constructive and creative forces 
in our American scheme of things, has been under its share of attack for 
some time. There are those who say that it has served its day and is no 
longer needed, since the conditions which gave it birth do not now exist. 
To argue that it ought to be continued because of its notable contribution 
in the past is as reasonable as to plead for the continuance of the horse and 
buggy because they once constituted our best means of conveyance. Since 
the State has taken over the responsibility for elementary and secondary 
education, and has demonstrated its fitness to assume such a task, let it 
now be responsible for the entire educational program of our country. 
Furthermore, the critics say, because of the leveling down of wealth and 
the consequent shrinkage of generous donors, the independent college is 
being placed in an inferior position to the tax-supported institution with 
reference to equipment and teaching personnel. Another adverse criticism 
one hears often is that the Christian college has lost the religious quality 
which has heretofore made it distinctive. Even as a source for ministerial 
candidates the State university, through the influence of the Churches’ 
active interest on the campus, threatens now to surpass the Christian col- 
lege. Those who are in line with the educational temper of our times 


QO can hardly look upon the present state of affairs in the world 
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witness, apparently with approval, two other influences which place the 
College of Liberal Arts at a disadvantage. On the one hand, the increase 
of vocationalism makes the pursuit of cultural interests appear to be a 
luxury and really not necessary to young men and women who must show 
fitness to hold jobs in shoe factories and clerical offices. On the other hand, 
there are the professional schools which, with growing power, force the 
undergraduate to study courses designed to prepare them for some spe- 
cialized field of activity. The tax-supported junior college movement, 
which is growing with phenomenal rapidity, deliberately sets out to 
further vocationalism and early specialization. Thus the champions of 
education that is secularistic and materialistic see the field for liberal 
education as promoted by our colleges getting smaller and smaller, and 
conclude that their termination will be just another element in our edu- 
cational advancement. One could thus go on at length setting forth reasons 
why the institutions of higher learning related to the Church, or inde- 
pendent schools dedicated to the Christian ideal, should cease to be. 

It is the thesis of this article that the Christian college is in a position 
to make an indispensable contribution to that social order about which man 
has dreamed down through the ages, a contribution which no other insti- 
tution can make. Seen in this light, there is no competition between the 
Church and State in the field of higher learning. It is the extent to which 
the Christian college holds to its distinctive purpose that it supplements 
the very worth-while work done by our State schools. The Christian 
college has not proclaimed clearly and persistently this uniqueness of 
purpose, with the result that a gap has formed between it and the Church. 
They have come to be viewed as two entirely and distinctly different insti- 
tutions when as a matter of fact they are one and the same in their ultimate 
purposes. The function of each finds support in Paul’s statement that 
some are called to preach and others to teach. The one emphasizes wor- 
ship and the other instruction. Conversion to the new order must be fol- 
lowed by training to live in it and serve it with intelligence and efficiency. 
The Church, if it is to realize its historic social hope, must remain in the 
field of higher education. To withdraw before the ever-expanding func- 
tion of the secular state in education would mean the loss of the finest and 
noblest ideal in our academic heritage. Therefore, it is in order that the 
place of the Christian college in our democratic social structure be set 
forth with unmistakable clearness. 
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A Uniqueness oF Purpose 


The Christian college is unique in its purpose. Perhaps few questions 
come up for serious discussion more persistently in educational gatherings 
than the one that has to do with objectives. What are we striving to 
attain? What do we hope to accomplish in the life of the student by the 
time he has completed four years of study in college? For our professional 
schools the answer is extremely simple. Anyone knows what a medical, 
law, or engineering school proposes to achieve in the training of students. 
The answer is not so clear-cut when the question is put to the College of 
Liberal Arts. One thing is always agreed upon, namely, that an institution 
without fairly well-defined objectives is unthinkable. An examination of 
educational literature on the subject brings forth a multitude of answers. 
One of the best statements on this question is set forth by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education Association of 
the United States and the American Association of School Administrators. 
According to this document, objectives should center around self-realiza- 
tion, right human relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. 

Perhaps more emphasis is at present placed upon education for democ- 
racy than upon any other interest. Character development in general is 
usually given a large place in most statements. Probably all would agree 
that no college is worthy of its name if it does not attempt to produce 
students socially useful to the world in which they live. When the ques- 
tion is put hard enough, it is on this point that the Christian college is 
shown to bear distinctive marks. 

The Christian college aims at the development of a social order that 
is permeated by Christian attitudes and relationships. This new order is 
popularly called the kingdom of God. It is an order of individual and 
corporate life in which the will of God, as found in the Christian faith, is 
made dominant. Hence, the mastery of subject matter is of value to the 
extent to which it contributes to the development of the abundant life. 
The question is not simply how much the student knows, but for what 
ends he proposes to use the new knowledge he has acquired in a given course. 


A DIFFERENCE IN PHILOSOPHY 


To accomplish its individual and social purposes the Christian college 
is undergirded with a philosophy which sets it apart as being distinctive. 
There are those who say that truth is truth, irrespective of the kind of 
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institution in which it is taught. Columbus discovered America in 1492, 
whether we learn it in a State university or in a privately endowed Chris- 
tian college. That claim has some truth in it, but it does not go to the 
bottom of the problem. There is much more to teaching history than the 
simple presentation of historical data. Any teacher worthy of his pro- 
fession comes to his subject matter with certain philosophical presupposi- 
tions. He moves beyond the facts to interpretation of their meaning. A 
man without faith in the guidance of an intelligent Providence may quite 
naturally think, as Spengler, that the end of the historical process brings 
the complete frustration of all man’s deepest yearnings and noblest aspira- 
tions. The Christian teacher of history believes that the historical process 
will ultimately come to its climax in that better world Jesus called the 
kingdom of God. Either history is a movement through which God in 
His own good time will achieve His goal for man and His universe, or 
it is a “tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

This same speculative tendency is observable in the study of psychology. 
Whether psychology is really a science or not we will leave for others 
to decide, but in it we see the personal equation exerting its influence. 
In fact, it may be maintained that speculation is a legitimate part of all 
true scientific thought. The distinction between the calm and dispassionate 
objectivity of the scientific method and speculative thought is not rigid 
and absolute. On what other grounds can one hope to explain the widely 
different schools of psychology? If the psychologist is purely descriptive 
in his technique, how does it happen that men, equally intelligent and 
scholarly, viewing the same phenomena, arrive at such widely different 
conclusions? How can one psychologist, in the name of strictly empirical 
method, look upon the stream of consciousness and say that it is nothing 
but a biological process, and another psychologist, examining the same 
materials, say there is within consciousness a creative power? Or why is 
it that one psychologist reduces man to an automaton, the victim of forces 
in life over which he has no control, and another views the same man and 
maintains he exercises a will that is at least relatively free? The purpose 
of asking these questions is only to give point to the assertion that in the 
midst of these shifting points of view the Christian college maintains the 
dignity and worth of man and the sacredness of personality. The severe 
limitations science places upon itself renders it incapable of either proving 
or disproving what is so heavily laden with speculative thought. It is a 
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matter of the individual’s fundamental philosophy as to what constitutes 
the abiding values of life. 

A glimpse into the field of sociology reveals the same sharp lines of 
demarcation. It is popular to say that there is no such thing as a Chris- 
tian sociology any more than there is a Christian mathematics. But we 
have it on high authority that there is most assuredly such a thing as anti- 
Christian sociology. Professor Ellwood calls our attention to a book 
written by Professor A. G. Keller, of Yale University, in which we are 
told that social progress is “almost entirely controlled by the blind atomic 
forces of nature, and that the very idea of rationally planned, intelligently 
controlled social progress is an illusion.” In criticising this point of view, 
Professor Ellwood goes on to say, “There is no use ignoring the fact that 
some schools of American sociological thinkers have divorced sociology 
entirely from social religion and ethics.” After noting the trend toward 
sociological behaviorism and mechanistic materialism in the social sci- 
ences, he reminds us of the fact that some of the great minds in this field, 
such men as Hobhouse, Cooly, Ross and Todd are “not only favorable 
to religion, but also favorable to Christianity.” * 

What is said here is not meant as an argument against science, nor to 
disparage it in any sense of the term. It is merely an attempt to make 
clear that in scientific procedure there is the personal equation to be taken 
into account. Scientists recognize facts as facts, but inferences drawn from 
them send the scientists into different directions. Behind all good teach- 
ing there is a faith, a philosophy, a creed, a world view. And the facts 
presented will be colored by this basic outlook upon life. ‘All education,” 
says Professor Foerster, “whether instrumental or scholastic, sectarian or 
nonsectarian, scientific or humanistic, imposes at least a minimum of doc- 
trines and attitudes. From this there is no escape. Common honesty 
should require us to acknowledge it. . . . . Overt or covert, an im- 
mense deal of actual indoctrination takes place in our schools and colleges, 
and must inevitably take place. When it does not please us we call it 
propaganda; when it does please us we call it education.” * In the Christian 
college we may rightfully expect a more wholesome speculative drift from 
men characterized by Christian faith than from those to whom it is foreign. 


? Charles Ellwood, “The Implications for Religion of Current Trends in the Social Sciences,” Religion 
in Higher Education, Milton C. Towner, Editor, Chapter VIII. 


* Norman Foerster, The Future of the Liberal College, p. 40. 
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The Christian college is not different from other institutions of learning 
when it sets up a clearly defined purpose; it is different only, and should 
be different, in the purpose it has set before it. 

Listen to a man internationally famous, both as a scientist and as a 
philosopher. I refer to Bertrand Russell.’ “Brief and powerless is man’s 
life; on him and all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. 
Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls 
on its relentless way; for man condemned today to lose his dearest, tomorrow 
to pass through the gate of darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere the 
blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day.” 

Now consider the statement of another noted scientist, Professor J. Y. 
Simpson, successor to Henry Drummond, at Edinburgh. “In some way 
or other all thought upon ultimate problems, insofar as it makes any claim 
to completeness, inevitably leads back to the question, What think ye of 
Christ? For He stands forth as the most momentous fact in the whole 
world process, and in the realms alike of fact and of thought that process 
reveals itself increasingly as a unity.” * 

Here we have two scientists looking at the basic issue of life. One 
tells us our end is sure doom, pitiless and dark. The other says that our 
ultimate problems will be solved only by taking into consideration the 
most momentous fact in the whole world process, Jesus Christ. What 
makes the difference between the two viewpoints? Certainly not the 
dispassionate objectivity of scientific technique. It is a difference in the 
temper and spirit of two souls. And these differences, in varying de- 
grees, may be seen all through the teaching profession. It is a question 
of the quality of content of man’s philosophical presuppositions. Are they 
essentially Christian, or are they caught in the lower levels of cynicism, 
pessimism, and defeatism? 


A DIFFERENCE IN PERSONNEL 


To realize in any measure its purpose and to make dominant Christian 
philosophy calls for teachers who bear the necessary traits of personality 
and conviction. The first trait necessary in a professor suited to the objec- 
tives of the Christian college is a radiant religion, individuals whose per- 
sonalities are made vibrant by the indwelling Christ. This does not mean 


* Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, pp. 56-57. 
* James Y. Simpson, Man and the Attainment of Immortality, p. 302. 
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that the teacher of French, for example, is to turn his class discussion into 
an appeal for religion. It does mean that when the student looks to his 
teacher of French, he will see Christianity defined in terms of actual life 
situations. A teacher’s life, when it is essentially Christian, will demon- 
strate itself in teacher-student relationships, such as method of teaching, 
examinations, grading, and personal interest in the student beyond the 
limits of classroom responsibilities. If Christianity is not a faith that 
can be seen by the student in the lives of those who are employed to pro- 
mote the kingdom of God through the Christian college, then religion can 
have little more than a passing academic interest. The teacher must have 
the capacity to inspire his students. 

In his autobiography, Sir Henry Jones, late professor of moral phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow, depicts his struggle to get an edu- 
cation. While studying in Glasgow he had an opportunity to go to Oxford. 
For a time he debated the issue, not knowing just what to do. Finally, 
he decided to remain in Scotland. “I have no doubt,” he says, “that the 
decision was right.” Why? Let him. answer in his own words. “The 
years that followed . . . . gave me opportunity for a fuller and more 
intimate knowledge of Edward Caird.” He does not speak of Caird’s 
lectures, great as they were. He speaks of Caird as a “great and good 
man—for he was certainly of a larger moral stature than any man I have 
ever known.” The organization of the courses, the construction of the 
curriculum can never compare with the personal touch of a noble personality. 

Another example of the supremacy of personality in the scale of edu- 
cational values is seen in the life story of one of America’s greatest theo- 
logians, William Newton Clarke.’ He had done little with his Bible 
during his college days, but he was stirred to a great enthusiasm under a 
new influence in the seminary. What was this influence? A new style 
of study? A new set of texts? An elaborate library? No, not these. 
“This, happily,” he says, “was the personal inspiration of a teacher.” 
Doctor Clarke says he cannot claim any greatness for his scholarship. “But 
I do know,” he continues, “that he was a man of strong convictions, of a 
most beautiful devoutness, of absolute sincerity, and of perfectly uncon- 
querable industry. His permanent physical condition was such as would 
have made many men idle and most men easy, but his holy resolution 


"Sir Henry Jones, Old Memories, pp. 156-157. 
"William Newton Clarke, Sixty Years With the Bible, pp. 34-36. 
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held him to an amount of work that put his students to perpetual shame. 
He did not affect everyone as he affected me, but to me he was simply 
irresistible. His Christian character held my love and admiration, his 
scholarship commanded my respect, and his industry was contagious. What 
I could do I had to do, while I was with him.” 

Another trait necessary in a Christian faculty is an intelligent grasp 
of the teachings of the Christian faith. Just as in the first trait there is 
no call for uniformity of experience, so in this second one there is no call 
for regimentation of thought. It is a call, however, for an understanding 
of what is meant by such terms as God, Christ, salvation, faith, repentance, 
the Church and the kingdom of God. Teachers should know something 
of the history of the Church, the teachings of the Bible, and something 
of current religious thought. With a vital faith in and intelligent grasp 
of the thing for which the Christian college strives, the teacher will then 
be able to relate his particular subject to this broader background. He 
will see his subject integrated into the total educational scheme. His 
department will then be understood as one of several correlated movements 
to promote a common cause. 


A DIFFERENCE IN PRoGRAM 


A well-defined Christian purpose, a clear-cut Christian philosophy, 
and a carefully selected faculty and administrative personnel will enable 
the Christian college, then, to shape a distinctive program. By such a 
process as this the Christian college will not be thought of as an institution 
that is different simply by having chapel services, church attendance, and 
a Bible Department. There are those in some of our colleges who think 
that just as one goes to the Department of Chemistry to learn something 
of science, or to a course in Shakespeare if he wants to know English litera- 
ture, so one must go to the Bible Department if he is to learn something 
of religion. The Christian responsibility of the Christian college is not a 
limited departmental affair. It is an institutional responsibility, a task 
that rests upon every member of both the teaching and administrative 
staff. The chapel services are an integral part of the total philosophy of 
Christian education. They afford an opportunity for both the faculty and 
student body to share alike in a common experience. 

Not to teach religion is equivalent to teaching the student that religion 
is unimportant. When the student can enroll in a course in the growth 
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of plant life he concludes that it must be of significance to gain such 
academic standing. On the other hand, when he sees the college making 
it possible for him to study bugs and beetles but denies him the privilege 
of studying the mind that has done more for the uplift of the human race 
than any other, he concludes that religion, as an interest of intellectual 
pursuit, does not rate among the learned. No institution of higher learning 
can be neutral on this matter. Either it is a matter worthy of academic 
recognition, or it is not. If it is not, the institution’s silence on the subject 
is an index of its lack of appreciation of the oldest and most universal 
aspects of human experience. 

Our State universities, being tax-supported, do not teach the Christian 
religion as an essential part of the curriculum. It may teach the life of 
Mohammed or Buddha, but not the life of Christ. The Church, recog- 
nizing this deplorable situation, is doing the best it can by placing university 
pastors adjacent to the campus to help young men and women in their 
religious interests. The serious weakness of this work is that, important 
as it is, it is “adjacent.” It is something out on the rim, unofficial and extra- 
curricular. Religion will never make its fullest and best contribution to 
human development until it is shifted from the rim to the center of the 
educational program. The religious impact, if it is to be really significant 
in the life of the student, must be institutional. 

Another phase of this matter arises when we face the question of the 
kind of education suited to the development of the student. No education 
is adequate which does not educate the whole man. And no man is educated 
in this sense if the important matter of his religious life is left out. A 
student is an integrated personality and can be developed properly only 
by an integrated philosophy of education that includes all his basic needs 
and interests. A curriculum adequate to his needs must recognize religion, 
not merely as an extracurricular activity, but as subject matter to be 
reckoned with in the process of education itself. The opportunity of the 
Christian college is in the extension of its program into religion as a 
matter of academic concern. Services of worship are important; the 
expressional side of religion, such as we see in the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
and the several other voluntary agencies on the campus make a genuine 
contribution to the Christian character growth of the student. The matter 
that needs greater emphasis is in the intellectual approach to our religious 
heritage. The Christian faith is not just something to be believed; it has 
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body of content that must be apprehended by the same scholarly methods 
as are used in any other intellectual interest. The Christian college is 
unique in its liberty to include within its program a department with 
courses in Christian faith and life that have equal standing and prestige 
with any other department. 


A PourticaL UNIQUENESS 


The independent Liberal Arts College exerts a significant influence 
in these times of political upheaval. Democracy is in retreat all across 
continental Europe and fear is expressed concerning the preservation and 
perpetuity of our own democratic heritage. Are we to remain a free 
people? Will the forces that are placing millions of people in chains on 
the other side of the world in time reach our own shores? Are there signs 
of inner decay which may bring ruin upon us, irrespective of political 
trends beyond our shores? The Christian religion in its more virile ex- 
pression, and the Constitution of the United States are two vital forms 
of social control in the midst of present world chaos. A third is the Liberal 
Arts College. It stands as a guardian of our liberties against foes within, 
as the army and navy are supposed to protect us against encroachments 
from without. 

It is maintained that the very heart beat of democracy is local, spon- 
taneous effort on the part of the average citizen. Once this local volun- 
tary initiative in community affairs flickers out, the dictator moves in. 
Therefore, as long as we maintain within our commonwealth the liberal 
arts, independent colleges dotting our country, we have just cause for 
hope in the future. They stand, like shafts of light, declaring to the 
world our freedom to think, to speak, to write, and to teach, without fear 
or favor. The State does not now—and we hope it never shall—tell these 
seats of liberal education what teachers they are to employ, what textbooks 
must be used, or who may or who may not study within its walls. Free 
schools in a country dominated by a dictator is a contradiction of terms. Hit- 
ler was smart enough to see that if he were to control the people of Ger- 
many, he must see to it that he control its institutions of learning. Thus the 
once great centers of research in that land are now nothing more than propa- 
ganda agencies reflecting only the sinister purposes of his wild imagination. 
In our own country we may be confident of maintaining our dearly bought 
liberties if we can keep alive in our midst institutions which are not 
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controlled by the hand of the State. It has been well said, dictated edu- 
cation is an opiate to the people. “It is evident,” says Professor Ellwood, 
“that if education becomes a form of political propaganda, some form of 
autocracy will soon result.” 

The value of these institutions is furthermore increased by virtue of 
their emphasis in the liberal arts. The man who is liberally educated will 
never be unduly imposed upon by political demagogues, nor will he suc- 
cumb to the cheap and subversive propaganda of pressure groups. Men 
who are truly free cannot and will not be regimented by those who would 
control humanity to further their selfish ends. The independent college 
must therefore continue in its purpose to develop free men—men who will 
remain free because they have an indomitable will to freedom. Education 
will cease to be liberal and will become servile if it is made to serve as a 
mere anteroom to.graduate training. The vocational emphasis in modern 
education, coupled with the influence of professional schools which more 
and more are dictating the content of undergraduate courses, threaten 
to seriously weaken these torchlights of liberty. Our political freedom is 
placed in serious jeopardy if our liberal ideals must go by the board while 
we train men to build bridges, run laundries, or operate cafeterias. Liberal 
arts institutions must not degenerate into trade schools, no matter how 
highly efficient they may become. Nor should they yield to the student 
who would shortchange fundamentals to get quickly into his field of 
specialization. Armies and navies will be no guarantee of our freedom 
and independence if the products of our schools are grossly unaware of 
other realms of thinking than the one in which they have an interest. 
The free man is the broad-minded man. Our democratic heritage, if we 
are to preserve it and pass it on to posterity, must be made up of men and 
women who are truly intellectually cultured. And the Christian, Liberal 
Arts College is in a position to render this service as no other institution can. 


* Charles Ellwood, Man’s Social Destiny, p. 137. 





The Rapprochement in American 
Protestantism 
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ford and Edinburgh in the summer of 1937 will doubtless recall 
the ill-disguised embarrassment of the European representatives in 
their relations with one another. It was a most unusual experience for 
most of them to be seated side by side in an interchurch assembly and to par- 
ticipate in an interchange of views and opinions with those of other com- 
munions. Their evident restraint was in striking contrast to the easy fra- 
ternal relationship which existed among the Americans present, numbers 
of whom, though belonging to different churches in this country, called 
one another by their first names. During a four-months’ residence in 
Cambridge, England, a few years ago, the writer attended a meeting of 
the ministers of the “Free Churches” of the city, which they called “the 
Fraternal,” held at the home of one of the ministers. A well-known 
Anglican clergyman—in fact, one of the Regius Professors of Divinity 
at the University, who is highly regarded in America—was the guest 
speaker. To one accustomed to the unrestrained mingling of ministers 
of different denominations in such gatherings in America, the atmosphere 
of restraint which at once settled down upon that assembly as soon as the 
speaker entered was at once evident. It was particularly noticeable to 
the American outsider that the speaker did not remain for the discussion 
or for the tea which followed, thus avoiding any very close contacts with 
the ministers of “the other churches.” Doubtless the Cambridge ministers 
were not as conscious of the strained atmosphere as was the American 
present, and no doubt the distinguished Church of England clergyman 
and scholar would have warmly denied any intention on his part to keep 
the Free Church ministers in their place, and yet that was the most vivid 
impression which I carried away from that gathering. 
Another Cambridge experience will further illustrate the contrast be- 
tween England and America in the relationship which exists between the 
several bodies. Attempting to make a call on the principal of one of the 
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several denominational theological colleges in Cambridge (a Free Church 
college, by the way), and expecting to be received with some manifestation 
of cordiality and hospitality, as has been uniformly the case when I have 
visited theological schools of numerous denominations in this country, I 
was somewhat stunned, after introducing myself, to be greeted in staccato 
tones with, “I’m frightfully busy.” I later learned that at the very time 
that minister was accepting an invitation to visit America, and I could not 
help but contrast in my mind that rude rebuff with the way in which he 
had been received uniformly on his several visits to the United States, by 
the leaders of all of the major churches. Some might explain this unfortu- 
nate experience on the ground of the usual British brusqueness, but I am 
quite willing to give Principal Blank the benefit of a doubt and to say that 
to a large degree it was due to the differences in the historic development 
of Protestantism.in the two English-speaking nations. 


I 


The greatest barrier to cordiality between the churches in Great Britain 
is the fact of their long tradition of an established church. Under such 
conditions there has naturally developed superiority and inferiority com- 
plexes creating cleavages which cannot be bridged with any amount of 
good intentions. There have been many manifestations of good intentions 
in England in recent years to bring about a closer relationship between 
the several Protestant bodies, but such endeavors must always originate 
with the Established Church. What is true of England in this respect 
is true to an even greater extent in Scotland, where Presbyterianism occu- 
pies the privileged position. 

It has been more than a hundred years since the complete disestablish- 
ment of Congregationalism in New England. With that event disappeared 
the last semblance of a State church in the United States. The frenzied 
arguments of Lyman Beecher, Timothy Dwight and Nathaniel W. Taylor 
in their endeavor to stem the tide of disestablishment in Connecticut a little 
over a hundred years ago, would sound strange in our ears today. To them 
established Congregationalism seemed the only hope of religion in New 
England, and to disestablish it they thought would fetter its effectiveness 
beyond remedy. As president of Lane Theological Seminary in Cincin- 
nati, Lyman Beecher had a better chance of observing the interplay of 
interdenominational influence in a region where there had never been a 
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church establishment, and saw the fallacy of the arguments he had used 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts in favor of an established church. 

Many intelligent church people are surprised when they are told that in 
eight of the thirteen American colonies, churches were established by law. 
In all the colonies south of the Mason and Dixon line, the Church of Eng- 
land was established. These establishments were not imposed upon the 
colonies by an English enactment, but by the action of their own colonial 
assemblies. In the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire the Congregational Church was established also by their own legisla- 
tive enactments. In all the Southern colonies disestablishment came without 
a struggle with independence, except in Virginia, for in none of them was 
Anglicanism in the majority. In New England, however, disestablishment 
was delayed until well along in the nineteenth century from the fact that 
Congregationalism dominated there to a far greater extent than had the 
Anglican Church in the Southern colonies. 

The fact that the Episcopalians and the Congregationalists had been 
established churches in the colonial period hindered their normal develop- 
ment after independence. One of the reasons for their failure to grow in 
membership, in like proportion to the Baptists, Methodists and Presby- 
terians, as the country expanded westward, was that they continued 
to maintain a superiority complex which came as a consequence of their 
previous privileged position and the feeling for equality on the frontier 
rendered them unpopular. Neither of the colonial establishments ever 
became what might be termed popular churches in America, nor have either 
of them ever quite overcame the superior feeling which they acquired 
during the years of their legal establishment. A Congregational minister 
in a Midwestern town in which a well-known State College is located, asked 
one of his leading laymen some years ago, who was a member of the college 
faculty, why it was that the Methodists so far outnumbered the Congrega- 
tionalists in the town. Whereupon the layman replied, “There are just 
more of those kind of people than there are of us.” Here is contemporary 
evidence of the survival of an attitude, common enough a hundred years 
ago, but which, fortunately, has been gradually disappearing. 

The disappearance of all legal inequalities among the American churches 
has been a basic factor in preparing the ground for closer church relation- 
ships. Nowhere else in the world does such a favorable situation prevail 
for the promotion of interchurch harmony and understanding as here in 
America. This complete equality of all religious bodies in the eyes of the 
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law has become one of our proudest traditions, and justly so. Where one 
church has a definite political position not shared by all other churches there 
is small possibility of an unrestrained cordiality developing among them. 

The concept of the Church which has come to prevail in American 
Protestantism is that of a voluntary society and not an authoritarian 
institution tied to the State. Its sacraments are a means of grace rather 
than symbols of historic confessions. The great historic confessions of 
faith from the Council of Nicea onward were often as much the result of 
political expediency as of the desire to advance religious truth. It is an 
interesting and an important historic fact that America has produced no 
great commanding declarations of faith, such as those which emerged out 
of post-Reformation controversies in Europe and which divided European 
Protestants into rigid doctrinal divisions. The two instances in our history 
of confessions of faith with a political complexion are the Cambridge Plat- 
form of 1648 and the Saybrook Platform of Connecticut in 1708, both of 
which came about as a result of Congregational establishments. The dis- 
appearance of church establishments in America with independence, or soon 
afterwards, has saved us from making creeds and professions of faith 
political symbols, and therefore a major factor in creating hard and fast 
religious distinctions has been removed. 


II 


The frontier has exercised a great leveling influence in every phase of 
American life—in religion and in society as well as in politics. Equality 
was a catchword of great potency in the West. The successful politician 
was fully aware of this and governed himself accordingly. Anyone seeking 
office who put on “Eastern airs,” or who kept himself aloof from the 
people, had small chance of preferment. So likewise the minister who came 
to the frontier preaching an aristocratic theology achieved small results 
for his pains as compared with the Methodist circuit rider who proclaimed 
a gospel of free grace and individual responsibility, or the Baptist farmer- 
preacher who was always of the same economic and social status as the 
people to whom he ministered. The net result was that the frontier gen- 
erally compelled a modification of stiff-backed Calvinism which proclaimed 
salvation only for a chosen few. It was the frontier reaction against a 
theology which divided people into rigid classes which helps to account for 
the rise of such religious bodies as the Cumberland Presbyterian and the 
Church of the Disciples. 
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It is true that the frontier gave rise to the hyper-Calvinistic Primitive or 
Hardshell Baptists, but this movement began as a reaction against Eastern 
control of frontier missionary activities and as a result of jealousy aroused 
by the better educated and more effective missionary. Their ridiculous 
theology arose as an attempt to bolster their anti-missionary antagonism 
and the movement proved short lived and of relatively small consequence. 
The great body of Regular Baptists were only mildly Calvinistic and in 
full harmony both in polity and theology with frontier attitudes. The 
Arminian Free-Baptist movement also found ready frontier support. The 
mingling of the Congregationalists and the Presbyterians in the operation 
of the Plan of Union from 1801 to 1852, whereby they agreed to work to- 
gether in frontier communities, was the primary cause for the rise of New 
School Presbyterianism which stood firmly for a radical modification of 
Calvinism. Thus there was a gradual watering down of theological dif- 
ferences between the principal frontier churches. 

Although there were distinct differences in theology and polity among 
the frontier churches which were generally recognized even among the 
laity, and which served as the occasion for many a public debate, yet as a 
whole their differences were less in evidence than their likenesses. The 
religious diversity of the frontier was underlaid with a certain uniformity 
which made possible larger unity of action than on the surface seemed 
possible. Taken as a whole, the interest in theology among frontier relli- 
gious bodies was distinctly secondary to the practical work which the 
needs of the frontier demanded. Thus the principal frontier churches, the 
Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Disciples and the Methodists in spite of 
their divergent views, often found it possible to work together in the 
common task of saving the West. The large number of interdenominational 
agencies which arose in the first third of the last century, such as the 
American Bible Society, the American Tract Society, the American Sunday 
School Union and numerous nondenominational temperance societies, are 
but the best-known examples of an increasing interchurch co-operation 
growing out of the needs of the West. 

In meeting the imperative moral and religious needs of the new nation, 
all the more aggressive religious bodies adopted a common method—re- 
vivalism. Even the Lutherans, the German Reformed and the Episco- 
palians became mildly revivalistic, while Baptist, Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, Disciples and Methodist were the revivalistic churches par 
excellence. It is true that the revivalism of the Congregationists and 
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the Presbyterians may have differed from that of the Baptists, Disciples 
and the Methodists, at least they liked to think that theirs was a saner and 
less emotional type, yet nevertheless it was only a difference in degree. 
It is an interesting and a significant historic fact that all the best-known 
revivalists in the history of American revivalism have been either Con- 
gregationalists or Presbyterians. Lyman Beecher believed in continuous 
revivals, and his most intimate friend, Nathaniel W. Taylor, the first 
professor of theology at Yale Divinity School, looked upon his work as 
a teacher as primarily that of training evangelists. Charles G. Finney, 
the greatest of all pre-Civil War revivalists, and Dwight L. Moody, who 
set the model for post-Civil War revivalism, were Congregationalists. 
So it was that all the more aggressive American churches were early united 
in a common method of performing their peculiar American task. Through 
the years it has been the revivalistic churches which have furnished the 
principal support for such reforms as prohibition and are generally in full 
accord today on all great moral issues. 


Il 


Educational and cultural distinctions between the major American 
churches so conspicuous a hundred years ago have now largely disappeared. 
The Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, as well as the Lutherans, the 
Episcopalian and the Reformed bodies have always maintained high edu- 
cational standards for their ministry. The Baptist, the Methodist, the 
Disciple, the United Brethren and the Evangelical churches have had 
a far different record in this respect. By the end of the colonial period, 
with few exceptions, every Congregational minister and a large propor- 
tion of the Presbyterian clergy were college graduates, most of them 
having received their training in American colleges. Of the nine colonial 
colleges, Harvard, Yale and Dartmouth were Congregational; two, 
Kings’ (Columbia College) and William and Mary were Episcopalian; 
the College of New Jersey (Princeton) was Presbyterian; Queen’s Col- 
lege at New Brunswick was Dutch Reformed, while both the College of 
Philadelphia and the College of Rhode Island (Brown) were more or 
less interdenominational. Brown had been established through the initia- 
tive of the Baptists, but its purpose was not to train a Baptist ministry, and 
during its early years a far larger number of its graduates became Congre- 
gational ministers than entered the Baptist ministry. ; 

The rapid growth of the Baptists in the latter part of the eighteenth 
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century was primarily due to their farmer-preacher type of ministry, an 
uneducated as well as an unsalaried leadership. The even more rapid 
spread of the Baptists west of the Alleghenies in the years following inde- 
pendence was likewise principally the work of the devoted farmer-preacher, 
who was strong on zeal but pathetically weak in grammar and in his know]l- 
edge of “divinity.” The “Separate” or revivalistic Baptists in Virginia 
and the Carolinas developed certain peculiarities in their preaching which 
brought down upon them the derision and scorn of the “respectable” 
church people. The “holy whine” was their most striking mannerism. 
One man is reported as saying that “he had rather go to hell than be 
obliged to hear a Baptist in order to go to heaven.” Until well along in 
the last century the Baptists throughout the country were generally con- 
sidered as occupying a lowly social status, and were mostly made up of 
poor, ignorant and awkward people. They possessed few formally edu- 
cated ministers, and in the South particularly there developed open oppo- 
sition to an educated ministry. 

The cultural and social gulf between Baptists and the churches with 
a cultured and educated ministry a hundred and fifty years ago seemed 
to be permanent and impassable. But it was remarkable how quickly the 
Baptists gained social respectability. It is true that much of the old em- 
phasis persists among American Baptists, especially at the South, but the 
contributions made by Baptist scholars to education, and especially to 
theological learning within the last two generations, presents a record that 
few if any of the historically more respectable churches can equal and 
none surpass, and places all American Protestantism in their debt. In Old 
Testament scholarship the names of William R. Harper and J. M. P. Smith 
occupy a conspicuous place, while in the New Testament the names of 
Burton and Goodspeed are equally noted. Perhaps no American scholars 
in the field of religion in recent times have had a larger interdenominational 
influence than Walter Rauschenbusch, Shailer Mathews and William 
Newton Clarke. 

Culturally and educationally the Methodists of a hundred or more 
years ago occupied as lowly a place as did the Baptists. In the early years 
in New England, Methodism was described as having thrived “upon the 
outcasts of society” while their preachers were noted for their “bad gram- 
mar, low idioms, and the euphony of a nasal twang in preaching.” Few 
educated or well-to-do people were attracted by them. But the cultural 
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transformation among the Methodists was even more rapid than among 
the Baptists, and by the end of the second generation the average New 
England Methodist minister was a man of “education, refinement and 
dignity.” Naturally it was in New England that both Baptists and Meth- 
odists reacted most quickly to an educated and cultured ministry, and it 
was there that both established their first permanent colleges as well as 
their first theological seminaries. 

Methodists and Baptists take first rank among the American churches 
in their establishment of educational institutions, and some of the most 
distinguished are of their founding. During the first three decades of 
the last century Methodists and Baptists seemed to have accepted, more 
or less as a matter of course, the Presbyterian and Congregational control 
of higher education throughout the country. But beginning in the twenties 
and continuing up to and beyond the War-between-the-States both entered 
upon an era of college founding unprecedented in the history of denomina- 
tional activity. Both churches inaugurated national educational policies in 
the eighteen-twenties and their interest in education has never relaxed from 
that time on. What has been said of the cultural transformation among 
Baptists and Methodists is true also of the Disciples. While the cultural 
and social cleavages between these churches and those of an older cultural 
tradition have by no means disappeared, they are becoming less and less 
with the passing years. 

Theological education as well as religious literature has become in- 
creasingly interdenominational. Generally speaking, all the major theo- 
logical seminaries of the so-called evangelical churches use the same text- 
books, with the result that theological education has become increasingly 
uniform. The Methodist Church at its unifying conference in 1939 ap- 
proved all Grade A seminaries for the training of their ministry, and there 
are at least two Congregational Theological Schools—Bangor and the 
Pacific School of Religion—which have been officially accepted by Meth- 
odist conferences in their territory, and in each instance a good proportion 
of their student body is made up of Methodists. The student bodies of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, Harvard Divinity School, 
Yale Divinity School and the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
represent a cross section of all the major Protestant bodies in Amer- 
ica. These are admittedly interdenominational seminaries, but all the 
larger denominational seminaries of the Northern Baptists, Methodists, 
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Presbyterians, Disciples and Congregationalists have an increasingly large 
number of students from other communions.* Many of the denominational 
seminaries have faculties also representing a cross section of the major Prot- 
estant bodies. An instance in point is the faculty of the Congregational 
Seminary affiliated with the University of Chicago, which is made up of 
men of Baptist, Disciples, Lutheran, German Reformed and Methodist 
background and training. 

The decline in the last generation of the denominational weekly peri- 
odical has constituted a serious problem among all the major Protestant 
bodies. This decline has been partly due to the rise of the interdenomina- 
tional weeklies. It began with the Jnudependent, the Outlook and the 
Christian Herald more than a generation ago, while the best illustration 
of influential interdenominational journalism today is the Christian Cen- 
tury. More than a hundred years ago both branches of episcopal Meth- 
odism began the publication of official denominational theological journals. 
For many years their support was bolstered by requiring all young min- 
isters taking the conference courses of study to subscribe. Ten years ago 
the Reviews gave place to REuicion 1n Lire, an avowedly interdenomina- 
tional journal. 

The study of the total religious life of America has arisen with the 
development of the interdenominational seminary, and today there are 
few if any theological seminaries of first quality which do not offer such 
courses. This has made not only for a larger understanding among the 
churches, but also for a breaking down of the walls which divide them. 
Until more or less recent years what American Church History was found 
in the theological curricula were courses on the particular denomination 
represented by the seminary. It was taught as though that denomination 
was the only one in existence and took little or no account of the other 
churches or of the social, economic or political influences which surrounded 
their development. Too often it was intended primarily to defend and 
justify division and perpetuate differences. Often it was frankly apologetic 
and controversial. In other words, it was purely and simply patriotic his- 
tory, offered for the purpose of denominational propaganda. Today that 
approach to American Church History has given way to one in which all 
the churches that have been operative in America are studied and the 


* What has been said concerning interdenominational theological education does not apply to the 
Episcopalians or the Lutherans. 
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emphasis is upon a full understanding and an appreciation of all the 
religious forces which have helped to build American life and ideals. 


IV 


The increasing historical-mindedness of the ministers of all the major 
Protestant churches is one of the results of a better educated ministry. The 
larger familiarity with historic Christianity has caused the Protestant min- 
istry more generally than ever before to be conscious of the rich heritage 
of the Church of all the former ages to which they are all alike heirs, and 
they have begun to find larger use for the ancient symbols, the hymns, the 
canticles and the creeds. In other words, there is subtle union movement 
under way which owes its origin to a larger appreciation of a common 
historic heritage both in faith and worship. The Protestant churches in 
America are finding in the past a common standing ground, and with it is 
coming a new appreciation of “The Church” and a lessening of the 
emphasis upon “the churches.” This historic-mindedness finds expression 
also in modern church architecture. The great churches which have been 
built in the last twenty years have generally been planned for a more 
formal type of worship and for a more dignified church music. 

This growing historic-mindedness is also helping to heal the schisms in 
American Christianity caused by sectional differences. This has led to a 
larger willingness to consider all sides of all the old divisive issues. This 
fact was fundamental in helping to heal the long-standing Methodist schism. 
By 1939 Methodist leaders in the three major branches of American Meth- 
odism had come to accept a common viewpoint on all the old controversial 
matters over which they had divided. It did not necessarily mean that 
they had come to full agreement on all the old issues, but rather that such 
differences that remained were no longer divisive. The old questions 
were not forgotten, but rather they were now fully understood. 

The average man is apt to think of progress in church union in terms 
of interfaith conferences, formal resolutions and declarations of ecclesias- 
tical bodies and seldom in terms of the basic factors which underlie them 
all. It has been the purpose of this article to deal only with these basic 
factors which make interfaith declarations and ultimate union possible. 
Church union is a growing process. The term rapprochement means a 
gradual drawing together and well describes what has been ‘happen, and 
what is still happening in American Protestantism. 
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through centuries can ever get away from its roots. If it has 
organic character it may and must adapt itself to changes in 
environment, but never to such an extent as to become discontinuous with 
its own past. “The more it changes, the more it remains the same thing.” 

This is true of cathedrals. They show astonishing diversities in archi- 
tecture, in organization and in the scope of their ministrations. But if they 
are true to type, they will always maintain the identities indicated in the 
words “cathedra” and “chapter.” A “cathedra” is a bishop’s seat. A 
“chapter” is a collegiate body. “The Church where the bishop is set with 
his college of presbyters about him we call a see,” said Richard Hooker 
in his Ecclesiastical Polity. From the beginning the cathedral idea has 
carried both these principles, the principle of leadership expressed in epis- 
copacy and the collegiate principle expressed in the cathedral chapter. 
When the chapter is enlarged to include not only presbyters but also lay- 
men, and when both are elected by processes of representative government, 
the cathedral system has become democratized. 

From the beginning the cathedral church has been distinguished from 
the parish church, not by its size, although usually it is much larger, but by 
the union of the episcopal and the collegiate principles. Dean Goulburn 
in his book, The Principles of the Cathedral System Vindicated, remarked 
upon the fact that a cathedral was in its origin “nothing more than a mis- 
sionary station, where the bishop of a partly unevangelized country placed 
his seat, and that the cathedral chapter was originally nothing else than 
his council of clergy grouped around him, whose duty was to go into the 
surrounding district with the message of the gospel, to plant smaller 
churches which should be subordinate (or parochial) centers, and to return 
again periodically to the diocesan church at headquarters for the counsel 
and direction of their chief.” Under the influence of monasticism, this 
order sometimes became reversed. The monastic chapter might remain in 
residence and take care of the cathedral while the bishop was sent forth on 
missionary journeys at their behest, the prior of the monastery acting as 
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their head during his absence. There is a tradition of an Irish chapter which 
kept the bishop locked in a cell when his episcopal ministrations were not 
needed, sent him forth to exercise them, and on his return to the monastery 
locked him up again. 

Monasticism is the clue to some of the differences between the cathedrals 
of the “Old Foundation” and of the “New Foundation” in England. 
Cathedrals of the “Old Foundation” were never monastic and were served 
by “secular” clergy who had their own residences. Cathedrals of monastic 
foundations were served by “regular” clergy living in common under a 
monastic rule. When these monastic foundations were abolished during 
the reign of Henry VIII, new sees were set up in the place of some of 
them which are technically known as cathedrals of the “New Foundation.” 
Only three cathedrals have been built in England since the Reformation, 
but parish churches have been converted into cathedrals when new dioceses 
have been created. These constitute a third class of cathedrals and help 
to complicate the characteristic cathedral problem, that of organization. 

In England the problem is solved in a variety of ways. The Ordinary, 
or person possessing immediate jurisdiction in his own right, differs in 
different cathedrals. In some it is the bishop. In others it is the dean, 
regarded perhaps as the successor to the “mitred abbot.” This often results 
in anomalous situations. An English bishop remarked that he could not 
proceed from the “cathedra” or bishop’s seat in the cathedral to the altar 
without the permission of the dean, or read there the Prayer for Those in 
Affliction without first consulting him. In Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
the dean and chapter are regarded as the Ordinary, but the canon in resi- 
dence has responsibility for the conduct of the services. 

Westminster Abbey is unique. In 1911 the Lord Chancellor advised 
the King that the Statutes of the Abbey have no legal authority, and that 
the Abbey is governed by Custom and by the authority of Royal Letters. 
The Sovereign rather than the Archbishop of Canterbury “has always been 
regarded as the Visitor of the Abbey.” Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
is also unique. The fabric of the cathedral is the property of the dean and 
canons and students. In York the dean presides over the chapter, and the 
archbishop is Visitor. According to the report of the Cathedrals Commis- 
sion, good relations of the archbishop to the dean and chapter depend on 
“personal qualities and mutual consideration.” This is generally the case 
in respect to bishops, deans and chapters. The chancellor of an American 
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diocese was asked whether the cathedral constitution was “foolproof” in 
this respect. He replied, “No! no statutes can be made ‘foolproof’? when 
human relations are involved.” 

In the New World the problem of organization is unembarrassed by 
Church Establishment, monastic tradition, ancient Custom, twelfth-century 
Statutes or age-old vested interests. As the Episcopal Church in this 
country had no bishops during the colonial period, it could have no cathe- 
drals, and even after it had acquired a House of Bishops it was long before 
it occurred to them that the cathedral system could be domesticated in 
Protestant America. It is said that attendance at the first Lambeth Con- 
ference of Anglican Bishops in 1867, and the sight of the English cathe- 
drals, and the realization of their place in the nation’s regard and in its 
religious life, stimulated the idea. Ten years earlier Bishop William I. 
Kip, of California, had already denominated a parish church in San Fran- 
cisco “Grace Cathedral,” but it was not incorporated as such until the 
episcopate of his successor, Bishop William Ford Nichols. 

Grace Cathedral in San Francisco may be taken as a typical example 
of the attempt to adapt the cathedral system to the democratic environment 
of the New World. The organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
like that of several other American churches of British or European origin, 
has been modified in two directions: to admit the principle of representative 
government and to give greatly increased power to the laity. In these re- 
spects it is now more closely akin to the Presbyterian Church in this country 
than to the Church of England, from which it derives its descent. In these 
respects it differs completely from the Roman Catholic Church, where, 
according to canon law, “the laity have no authority over things or persons 
ecclesiastical.” Under the leadership of Bishop Nichols, Grace Cathedral 
was organized representatively and democratically. Its Greater Chapter 
included members of the Standing Committee of the diocese, Deans of 
Convocations, Canons and persons elected directly by the diocesan con- 
vention. Within the chapter there was a board of directors of fifteen, of 
whom three clergymen and four laymen were elected by the convention, 
which itself represented every congregation in the diocese. 

During the episcopate of Bishop Edward L. Parsons, the canons were 
revised to make it possible to include in the chapter of the cathedral men 
who were not communicants of the Protestant Episcopal Church. When 
the proposal was made in convention there was thoroughgoing debate. The 
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measure was passed by an overwhelming vote, showing popular appreciation 
of the fact that in North America cathedrals, though organized and main- 
tained by a denomination traditionally qualified for the task, are not re- 
garded as belonging in an exclusive way to any one denomination of Prot- 
estant Christians. 

Mr. Elihu Root stressed this in a speech made in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, in 1922. “A cathedral is not like an ordinary church,” he said. 
“The ordinary church is an Episcopal Church, or a Roman Catholic Church, 
or a Presbyterian Church—a denominational church; while a cathedral, 
with its vast spaces, its appeal to history, its unmistakable assertion of faith 
to all the world, is greater than any denomination. It is a perpetual asser- 
tion of universal Christianity.” 

In the Washington Cathedral a similarly ecumenical conception has 
prevailed from the first. Major L’Enfant, the architect who laid out the 
plans for the city, had in mind a State Church which should transcend 
denominational differences in its ministry. He described it as “a Church 
for national purposes, such as public prayer, thanksgiving, funeral orations, 
etc, and . . . . assigned to the special use of no particular denomina- 
tion or sect, but to be equally open to all.” The State Church was never 
built, and “funeral orations” are no longer so customary as to require it; 
“yet here,” said Bishop Brent, “was the germ of the idea of a Christian 
Cathedral, and it slumbered in the minds of Episcopalians.” 

This idea with its ecumenical implications awoke to life in the mind 
of Henry Yates Satterlee, first Bishop of Washington. His hope for the 
first step toward Christian reunion lay in the direction of the Protestant 
Communions. “In Washington,” he wrote to the Bishop of Saint Andrew’s, 
“we are building very slowly a cathedral which will undoubtedly be looked 
upon as the representative Protestant Cathedral.” He went on to ask, 
“Why should we not act boldly in Washington and suffer the ministers of 
these various Christian bodies to use the Cathedral Baptistery, . . . .?” 
Why not, indeed! But the Washington Cathedral authorities did more 
than this. They made provision for a Greater Chapter (Cathedral Council) 
broadly representative in character. Its members now include not only 
both clerical and lay representatives of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but also members of other Protestant communions; specifically a Meth- 
odist bishop, a Methodist layman and a minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Its inner governing body, the Cathedral Chapter, includes among 
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its members a Presbyterian, a Methodist and a Baptist, and all three are 
Honorary Canons of the Cathedral. 

It has been asked what will happen to the forty or more cathedrals of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church when that Church and the Presbyterian 
achieve the organic union to which both are now officially directed by their 
respective governing bodies. Perhaps in anticipation some of them will 
follow the lead given by California and Washington and include non- 
Episcopalians in their chapters, so preparing the way for the ultimate 
fusion. What non-Episcopalians generally object to in the episcopal 
system is not episcopacy, but prelacy, and in cathedrals which are true to 
type prelacy is conspicuously absent. As in the first cathedrals, the bishop 
seeks counsel and support of his council of advice or cathedral chapter. If 
the basis of membership in the chapter is made more representative, so 
much wiser should be the counsel, and so much more adequate the support. 

Bishop Henry Codman Potter, the “master builder” of the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine in New York, was prophetic rather than prelatical 
in his conception of an American Cathedral. “I declare before God,” he 
said in a sermon preached at the dedication of the Albany Cathedral, 
“that a church which neglects or ignores the prophet’s office and the 
prophet’s message is doomed to decay, to dishonor and to death. It is in 
vain that we organize societies, build parish houses and multiply services— 
there must be a body of men who shall be to their age preachers 
equal to the vindication of God’s truth on higher and more public telivean 
than the parish pulpit—men who will speak the word for which a thou- 
sand hearts are waiting.” ‘In one word, there must be that which nothing 
else but the cathedral, not merely as a building, but supremely as an 
institution, can adequately supply.” 

Bishop David Hummell Greer, who succeeded Bishop Potter in his 
twofold task of building the cathedral and planning for its usefulness, held 
the same views. Having himself been in his earlier ministry a preacher of 
evangelical power, his first emphasis was upon preaching. He dwelt upon 
the extraordinary opportunity which the cathedral pulpit gave for preach- 
ing the gospel to great and widely diversified congregations, all sorts and 
conditions of men, including many who were not, to use the New England 
phrase, “gospel-hardened.” He also emphasized the freedom which a 
cathedral enjoyed beyond other churches to call to its pulpit for special 
occasions men best qualified to interpret the occasions with prophetic power, 
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irrespective of their denominational affiliations. No one was ever freer 
from “pride of prelacy” than this “people’s Bishop” of New York. He 
liked to visit the cathedral not as Ordinary or as Visitor, but as a membet 
of the congregation, planning for the needs of the congregation by sharing 
their viewpoint. “I had a free afternoon last Sunday,” he wrote to one 
of the young ministers in his diocese, “and dropped in at the cathedral 
and sat in the last pew, by the door, where I heard every word you said, 
and heard it, too, with the greatest satisfaction. You always make me 
feel, whenever I hear you, like trying to be a better and a braver man.” 
When he himself preached in the cathedral he disliked the formality of 
being conducted to the pulpit by a verger, but he acquiesced in the custom 
to avoid particularity. “It’s one of the things that has to be put up with,” 
he remarked. He encouraged wholeheartedly his dean’s practice of inviting 
non-Episcopal as well as Episcopal ministers to preach. His biographer, 
Doctor Slattery, commented upon the fact that when, in his last Lent on 
earth, clergy of various communions preached at the special services of 
Holy Week, Bishop Greer, though obviously too ill to come, insisted on 
being present to show his profound sympathy for other religious leaders. 
“He wanted to do something toward liberating the desire for Christian 
unity,” said Doctor Slattery; “he was discouraged with the limitations of 
the conferences and conversations about it. He was a man of unselfish 
vision: it was the great Church Catholic of which he was thinking, not a 
magnified Protestant Episcopal Church.” 

During the Middle Ages the size of cathedrals was determined in part 
by practical considerations. Many of them contained shrines and relics of 
saints, and were the objects of pilgrimages which sometimes took on the 
character of migrations. In the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer 
tells how “from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 


The holy blisful martir for to seke 
That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke.” 


As Canterbury had the shrine of Saint Thomas a Becket, so Lincoln Cathe- 
dral had the tomb of Saint Hugh to enhance its glory; and because of its 
association with Saint Albans, first martyr of England, the most important 
abbey in the land, later a cathedral, was founded at St. Albans and the 
town grew up about it. The parts of cathedrals which contained the shrines 
of saints had to be built large enough in the beginning, or enlarged after 
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having been built, to accommodate the pilgrim throngs and to prevent 
“bottleneck” congestion. 

Since the Reformation, cathedrals are again being built on a scale of 
great magnitude, but with a different object in view: to bring as large a 
congregation as possible within reach of alter, lectern and pulpit; veneration 
of relics having been superseded by “the sacrament of the Word.” The 
new cathedral in Liverpool, which, when completed, will be by far the 
largest cathedral in England, is a good illustration of this evangelical de- 
velopment. 

The colossal scale and the permanent character of some of the cathe- 
drals now being built in America place a heavy responsibility upon the 
cathedral chapters or boards of trustees charged with the selection of 
architects and supervision of their work. It is said that in the course of 
centuries about one fourth of the towers of English cathedrals have fallen 
in because of faulty construction or inadequate foundation. This catas- 
trophe need not be feared in cathedrals where, as in New York, the builders 
have gone down seventy feet to build on living rock and have used no rubble 
in construction, but have built in solid courses of granite. Bishop Satterlee 
and his colleagues were in constant correspondence with the architects of 
the Washington Cathedral at every stage of its construction. The archi- 
tects were directed to embody their best thought in the cathedral design, 
“even if it will take a hundred years to build it and generations to pay 
for the work.” The bishop and chapter made constant suggestions, espe- 
cially in the field of iconography and stained glass. Here again the Bishop 
of Washington showed his ecumenical sympathies. ‘The more we rec- 
ognize the power of the splendid religious examples of these British settlers 
who came to America for religious freedom,” he said, “the more Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, etc., feel a sympathy 
with the Anglican Communion. Now I have felt that if the Cathedral of 
Washington touches this chord of association, it will greatly help the cause 
of Church Unity.” He suggested that the stained-glass windows of the 
aisles should represent interesting and religious scenes of American his- 
tory, including not only “scenes connected with our own Church,” but also 
“other scenes dear to the hearts of Puritans, Presbyterians and Methodists.” 

In the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, New York, the decisions 
about architecture have been made not by the chapter, but by a board of 
trustees, including both clergymen and laymen, most of whom are nomi- 
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nated by the representative diocesan convention. Their most momentous 
decision was to change the type of architecture after a considerable portion 
of the cathedral had been completed. The transition was from late Roman- 
esque, with a Byzantine influence, to French Gothic. This transition, 
together with the enormous size of the buildings—the area of the crossing 
was four times that of any known cathedral crossing—imposed upon the 
newly selected architects problems of extraordinary difficulty and com- 
plexity. But it is the mastery of problems occasioned by adjustments, en- 
largements and transitions which gives the cathedrals of the old world 
their endless fascination. Here change of plan, instead of lapse of time, 
has given the architecture a vitality which ordinarily is found only when 
cathedrals are centuries in building and show stages of construction ac- 
cordingly. The Cathedral Church of Ely, England, gives evidence of 
five building periods; the Gloucester Cathedral of no less than ten. When 
on May 8, 1916, Bishop Greer laid the cornerstone of the Nave of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, and during the next few years the design 
and foundations were completed, a “second period” was inaugurated which 
may continue through generations. 

Ruskin called the Amiens Cathedral “the Bible of Amiens,” and in 
its iconography and stained glass every cathedral has a like opportunity 
to teach through “eye-gate” as well as “ear-gate.” In the Washington 
Cathedral questions of iconography were regarded as so important that 
the late Dean Bratenah! devoted a considerable part of his time to the 
consideration of them and became an authority on the subject. In the 
New York Cathedral a special commission was set up to study the problems 
in this field and to report to the all-important Committee on the Fabric, 
which in turn reported to the trustees. The architects’ plans called for 
the selection of about nine hundred persons to be commemorated in sculpture 
and the Gothic tradition did not limit the choice to saints. Provision also 
had to be made for persons or scenes to be depicted in the stained-glass 
windows. In the Delafield Memorial Parapet it was decided to commem- 
orate outstanding persons of the respective Christian centuries in which they 
lived, beginning with the Apostle Paul for the first century, and leaving 
the niche for the twentieth century vacant until the end of the century. 
Popular interest was great, and the question whether George Washing- 
ton should be represented with the sword which secured his country’s 
independence or in civilian garb as its first President became controversial. 
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There was lively speculation as to who if any of men living at the beginning 
of the century would be selected for the vacant niche: a straw vote of a 
thousand assigned the place to Woodrow Wilson by an overwhelming 
majority. But Cardinal Mercier also received a number of votes as the 
most heroic figure of the World War. Quite unaware of the regard in 
which he was held there, Cardinal Mercier slipped quietly into the cathe- 
dral during his visit to New York and laid a wreath with his card on the 
tomb of Bishop Henry Codman Potter. 

Catholic France as well as Protestant England has its representation 
in the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. A French mayor sent a stone 
from the dungeon in which Joan of Arc was immured, and it was placed as 
a pedestal at the base of the statue of Saint Joan in the Chapel of Saint 
Martin of Tours, the “French Chapel” of the cathedral. But the Com- 
mission on Iconography declined to comply with the request of a feminist 
that Catherine de’ Medici be also commemorated there. Her viewpoint 
on church history resembled that of the schoolgirl who, when asked about 
the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, replied, “Oh, that was the night 
when the Huguenots tried to murder the Duke of Guise!” 

In a city so cosmopolitan as New York or Washington or San Francisco, 
many occasions arise when the spiritual significance of political events can 
be interpreted in a cathedral as nowhere else. An example of this was 
furnished in a “Service of Thanksgiving for the Liberation of Nations” 
which was held in the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine soon after the 
signing of the armistice. The Romanoffs, the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzol- 
lern had fallen, and the peoples oppressed under their yokes had been set 
free; how were those racially akin to them in America to express their thank- 
fulness? Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, later reseident of Czechoslovakia, 
was in this country at the time, and was President of the Mid-European 
Democratic Alliance. Arrangements were made with him, and under the 
auspices of his society the representatives of twelve liberated nationalities 
came to the cathedral bringing with them the constitution to which they 
had just subscribed in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. They also brought 
their flags and banners: new flags, some of them, which had never before 
been carried into a church, but were soon to adorn the capitals of nations. 
Albanians, Czecho-Slovaks, Greek Irredentists, Lithuanians, Poles, Yugo- 
slavs—it was like witnessing the christening of nations to see them enter 
the cathedral. Thousands outside who could not gain admittance uncovered 
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their heads, many with tears of joy, as the flags of new-won victory and 
liberty went by. For the time being all these liberties are again in eclipse, 
but this does not alter the significance of that great service. Instead it 
enables men to see a rainbow of remembered hope rise over the deep waters 
of despair. 

Services of this international character are, of course, exceptional, 
though from time to time occasions arise when they are called for. In 
1389 the Serbs, under King Lazar, withstood the Turks upon the plains 
of Kossovo, and although they were defeated and the nation was almost 
annihilated, their resistance gave Christian Europe breathing space and 
served to block the westward expansion of Islam. For several years Kos- 
sovo Day was commemorated at the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
and the cathedral was thronged with Yugoslavs on each occasion. The 
commemoration of the signing of Magna Carta is an obvious opportunity 
for the expression of the solidarity of the peoples of English speech in their 
love of freedom. In both the Washington and the New York Cathedrals 
stones from the ruins of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, where it was 
signed, serve as visible reminders. In the Washington Cathedral the 
Cathedra, or bishop’s seat, is made of stones from the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey. 

Most of the Protestant cathedrals in this country are merely magnified 
parish churches, and the dean is often the rector of the parish in which the 
cathedral is located. This simplifies the problem of financial support in 
a country where cathedrals do not belong to an Established Church and 
cannot look to Ecclesiastical Commissioners for grants or depend upon 
endowments which antedate the Reformation for income. But a cathedral 
which is not parochially organized is more true to type. In the Middle 
Ages the cathedrals were the churches of the people. Generally they were 
erected by means of voluntary contributions solicited from all classes and 
conditions, the rich and the poor alike. Their chronicles are full of stories 
of how all sorts of people, old men and young men, women and children, 
brought what they were able to bring—timbers for construction, pigments 
for decoration, linen and laces, tapestries and embroideries for furnishings. 
In both New York and Washington successful efforts have been made to 
supplement the great gifts, usually of a memorial character, of wealthy 
donors, by a great aggregation of small gifts. Meeting the treasurer of 
the Building Fund of the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine one day in 
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the Downtown Club, I asked him whether he was receiving enough sub- 
scriptions of the latter class to keep his office busy. He smiled and replied, 
“To date, about four hundred thousand, but more are coming in all the 
time!” The Washington Cathedral, being national in its character, makes 
a nation-wide appeal for small subscriptions, and enrolls the givers in a 
National Cathedral Association, comprising thousands of friends in all parts 
of the country and of many religious affiliations. 

Nonparochial cathedrals, which people in general help to build and to 
maintain, become in the New World as in the Old, and now as in the 
Middle Ages, houses of prayer for all people. The rich and the poor meet 
there without distinction of name plates attached to expensive pews; 
strangers come and do not feel that they are trespassing upon ecclesiastical 
private property; churchless people sit beside habitual churchgoers and 
look to them for guidance as to standing, sitting or kneeling; and many 
young people who are for the time being out of touch with organized reli- 
gion make an exception in the case of cathedrals because their impersonality 
attracts them and their greatness solemnizes them. One remarked to me 
in this connection, “Gee! it almost makes one believe in God.” Another 
admitted that he came often to the cathedral, but only when it was empty, 
because he found the services “distracting.” Still another asked permission 
to bring a young woman there at dawn, in order that he might propose mar- 
riage to her in the favorable environment of sunrise seen through stained- 
glass windows. He was correct in his surmise. An hour later they were 
kneeling side by side in one of the chapels, and a month later they were 
married there. The influence of the majesty of a great cathedral upon 
children during the years of their primary education would be hard to 
overestimate. Even when inarticulate in their response to it, they are 
peculiarly sensitive to the association of religion with beauty as an ultimate 
value. A young person said of a first visit to Laon Cathedral, “I walked 
into the glory of God.” 

It was the hope of Bishop Potter that the age-long association of cathe- 
drals with educational institutions might be carried over into the New 
World, and that the American cathedral might in some sense become “a 
school and home of the prophets.” Washington Cathedral more fully 
than any other embodies this tradition. It is a center of education under 
the auspices of religion. Its National Cathedral School for Girls was the 
earliest development in its cathedral project. Its Lane Johnson Choir 
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School, like the Cathedral Choir School in New York, fulfills the twofold 
purpose of providing education of a high standard for boys and supplying 
junior choristers for cathedral services. But its unique contribution is its 
renowned College of Preachers, which affords postordination training in 
preaching, especially for the younger clergy, and welcomes them from 
all parts of the country. In a memorial booklet entitled A Revealing In- 
timacy, Bishop James E. Freeman tells of the eager response of his friend, 
Alexander Smith Cochran, to his presentation of the need to place fresh 
emphasis upon preaching and the prophetic office. “This school of the 
prophets,” said Mr. Cochran, “I conceive to be of real practical value, espe- 
cially in an age which places too great stress on material things. If through 
any gift or counsel I may help a little to re-emphasize the real and satis- 
fying values of life, which are spiritual; in other words, if I a layman can 
in this way bear testimony to what I believe to be our greatest need in 
America today, I shall count it the greatest privilege I have ever enjoyed.” 
With that he promised Bishop Freeman a gift of a million and a quarter 
dollars with which to build, equip and endow the first unit of the College 
of Preachers of Washington Cathedral. 

Protestantism is the faith of the great majority of the Christian people 
of our country, as it was of the overwhelming majority of its founders. 
Both here and abroad it has proved itself to be especially compatible with 
and congenial to the principles of democracy which safeguard the American 
way of life. In building cathedrals in this country the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has been mindful of the character and temper of the American peo- 
ple to whom the cathedrals are to minister. “The character of the American 
people,” says Amos Wilder, “and in a lesser degree the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race has received its ultimate cast and temper from the great baptism of 
the sixteenth century. . . . . This temper moreover has communicated 
itself to the whole of American life, despite the diversities of its racial 
strains.” In its adoption of the principle of representative government, in 
giving the laity place on its cathedral chapters, and in emphasizing the 
importance of the preaching of the Word of God, the American cathedral 
is reverting to the essential spirit of the Reformation. But dynamic terms 
are ambivalent. “Catholic” and “reformed” or “evangelical” may be used 
in a generous and inclusive way or in a petty and exclusive way. It is for 
the American cathedral to lead the way in transcending them both by the 
word of universal import—ecumenical. 
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kind than on the future of the Church whether on earth or in 
heaven. Nevertheless the Church is catholic and does have a con- 
cern for the destiny of mankind. 

Christian thinking on the subject is commonly divided by historians 
into three periods: the first from Christ to Augustine, the second from 
Augustine to Joachim of Fiore, and the third from Joachim until now. 
The first might be characterized as the period of the Second Coming; the 
next as that of the New Jerusalem; and the third as that of the Holy 
Ghost. During the first, we are told, the expectation of the speedy return 
of Christ remained vivid; during the second, this hope having waned, 
attention was centered in part on the realization of the Kingdom through 
the Church on earth and even more on the New Jerusalem beyond this 
vale of tears. The Church, however, failed so miserably that the expec- 
tation of a divine incursion was revived by Joachim of Fiore, who looked 
to see the institutional church superseded by the Church of the Spirit. This 
hope, though constantly disappointed, was constantly renewed, and the 
outcome was that the organized Church was continually plagued by a suc- 
cession of millenarian sects. 

This periodization of Christian eschatological thinking may be re- 
garded as sufficiently valid to provide a scheme for our discussion. Never- 
theless quite varied types have been present side by side in all times, nor 
do the three epochs exhaust the periods. A fourth might be added to 
cover in modern times the idea of progress which is in a measure a secu- 
larization of the Christian hope. 

The first period from Christ to Augustine exhibits five varieties which 
may be designated by the captions: (1) the Kingdom of God; (2) the 
dated Second Coming; (3) eternal life; (4) progress of the Word; (5) 
the peace of heaven. 

Of these the first is the ideal of Jesus and of Paul. The Master and 
the apostle may be grouped together because for essential purposes the 
differences in their eschatological thinking are slight. Both talked of 
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the Kingdom of God and Paul in addition of the return of Christ. The 
basic features were the same. In neither was the time element crucial. 
The primary point was that God reigns and holds in check the spiritual 
adversaries in the heavenly places, the demons and world rulers of this 
darkness. The power of God had already been made manifest for Jesus 
by the expulsion of demons and for Paul through the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead with consequent triumph over darkness, death and the devil. 
As a result a new order had already begun. The dispensation of Adam 
was at anend. His fall had corrupted the image of God in man, had in- 
troduced sin and death, and according to Jesus had necessitated the intro- 
duction of the law of Moses because of the hardness of men’s hearts. But 
now in the Pauline scheme the law of Moses was abrogated because the 
law of the members warring against the law of the spirit was broken. 
In consequence perfection became, if not a reality, at least a definite 
goal of the Christian community which should “become blameless and 
harmless, children of God without blemish in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation” (Philippians 2: 15). 

While the time element was not crucial, it was not obliterated. Paul 
periodized the drama of redemption in three stages: the first, from Adam 
or from Moses to Christ; the second, beginning with the incarnation, and 
the third, to be ushered in by the second advent. The last phase would 
differ from the preceding chiefly in extent and completeness. Then the 
last enemy would be subjugated and God would be in all (I Corinthians 
15: 26). Mankind as a whole would be included as well as all those who 
had previously fallen asleep (I Thessalonians 4). 

The effect of this expectation of a second and more comprehensive 
coming of Christ was not to declare a moratorium on the ethic of the 
Kingdom until the entire framework should be changed and all social 
relationships altered. ‘The night is far spent, the day is at hand.” The 
day, be it observed, has not yet dawned. What then? Shall we wait for 
the day? Not so, but let us even now “walk becomingly as in the day” 
(Romans 13: 12-13). The total effect of the eschatology of the Kingdom 
was thus to heighten effort and to stir the Christian community to un- 
paralleled endeavor, because the victory was already won and remained 
only to be more fully manifested. 

With regard to human institutions, however, this eschatology did work 
in a conservative direction. Because the time was short, no drastic change 
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should be made in social relations. The slave should not seek to be free, 
the married to be unmarried, nor the unmarried to be married. Govern- 
ment was accepted or at least tolerated. It should be obeyed and sup- 
ported. All of this means that the higher ethic of the Christian society 
was to be practised within the existing social scheme. There should be no 
withdrawals from society and no cessation of ordinary daily occupations. 
Utilization in a spirit of detachment was the attitude applicable to property, 
the State and the family, and that was largely so because the hour of the 
last act in the drama of redemption was unknown and in any case not quite 
imminent, since first must come the great tribulation. 

The second type of eschatology, that of the dated Second Coming, 
shifts the center and breaks down the restraints by the apparently trivial 
difference that the time of the end is supposed to be immediate and known. 
In consequence marriages may be dissolved and property given away, the 
State repudiated and the organized Church dissolved. Bands of enthusiasts 
gather together at an appointed time and commonly also at a designated 
place, whether it be Pepuza for the Montanists, Strassburg for the Mel- 
chiorites, or Muenster for the Anabaptists. 

The third type, that of eternal life, eschews all setting of dates, and 
for that matter all historical chronology. The only chronology that matters 
is that of the stages of the interior life. These are not infrequently de- 
scribed as three, namely, purgation, illumination and unification. The end 
of the road is to be at one with God; deification for the believer and entrance 
into life eternal. The idea “eternal” is conceived not so much in temporal 
as in qualitative terms. Eternal life is possible both now as well as here- 
after. Here we have the familiar line of thought of the fourth Gospel, 
Irenaeus, Athanasius, John of Damascus, and in fact of all the eastern 
and many of the western mystics. The social consequences of this type of 
eschatology are difficult to predict. A measure of withdrawal from the 
hurly-burly and ascetic discipline are to be expected, but union with God 
is not incompatible with the performance of daily tasks and the inner har- 
mony of the human and divine may be more readily manifested by the 
glow of the countenance than by the visibility of the ribs. 

The fourth type, that of the progress of the Word, shows a process 
taking place within the framework of society comparable to the inner de- 
velopment of the one who travels the mystic way. In Jewish language 
mankind is envisaged as gradually accepting the yoke of the Kingdom. 
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In Stoic language the Jogos subdues the world. Origen is the representative 
of this view in Christianized form. “Our belief,” he declares, “is that the 
Word shall prevail over the entire rational creation, and change every soul 
into His own perfection; in which state every one, by the mere exercise 
of his power, will choose what he desires, and obtain what he chooses. For 
although, in the diseases and wounds of the body, there are some which 
no medical skill can cure, we hold that in the mind there is no evil so 
strong that it may not be overcome by the Supreme Word and God. For 
stronger than all the evils in the soul is the Word, and the healing power 
that dwells in Him; and this healing He applies, according to the will of 
God, to every man. The consummation of all things is the destruction of 
evil, although as to the question whether it shall be so destroyed that it 
can never anywhere arise again, it is beyond our present purpose to say.” 
(c. Cels. VIII, 72.) 

This optimism with regard to the power of the Word conditions Origen’s 
whole view of society. Remember, however, that if he is using Stoic 
terminology the Word in question is not simply the Stoic Jogos, but the 
spirit of that Jesus who had already by His winsomeness achieved un- 
paralleled victories. (c. Cels. 1, 29.) Here is the key to the pacifism 
of Origen. Not that he expected mere nonresistance of itself to overcome 
enemies. Rather he looked to the power of Christ, already the greatest 
cohesive force in the Roman Empire, to subdue also the rude souls of the 
barbarians, so that the picture drawn by Celsus of a Christian nonresistant 
Rome overrun by hordes of non-Christian barbarians would no longer have 
any point. (c. Cels. VIII, 72.) 

The fifth type is characteristic of those who despair of the Kingdom on 
earth and entertain hope only for heaven. Of such was Augustine. His 
career is marked by waning confidence in man and society. Once he be- 
lieved that the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount could be fulfilled 
perfectly as they had been by the apostles. (Migne, XXXIV, 1235.) In 
the Retractions the statement is qualified to mean that “the precepts can 
be fulfilled as we believe them to have been fulfilled by the apostles only in 
the sense of human perfection, that perfection which is possible in this life. 
The words, ‘as we believe them to have been fulfilled by the apostles,’ 
must be understood as that measure of perfection of which this life is 
capable, not of that perfection which will be realized we hope in that most 
perfect peace of which it is said, ‘O death, where is thy sting?’ ” (I, 19, 1). 
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With the vanishing of the ideal of individual perfection passed also the 
dream of peace on earth. “Such security is never given to a nation that it 
should not dread invasions hostile to this life.” (Civ. Dei, XVII, 13.) 
There will ever be conflict with the pagan, the heretic, the bad Catholic, 
and even with the brother in the same household. “Often a man grown 
weary says to himself: ‘Why should I endure so many who return evil 
for good? I want to help them. They are bent on destruction. Why 
should I eat out my life in contention? I have no peace. I make enemies 
of those who should be friends if they would listen to counsel. Why go 
on forever? I will return to myself. I will be with myself. I will call 
upon God.’ Return, then, to thyself and thou shalt find strife. ‘What strife 
shall I find?’ you inquire. ‘That the flesh lusteth against the spirit and 
the spirit against the flesh.” (Migne, XXXV, 1656.) 

These words of Augustine mark the end of an era. The hope of the 
early Christian community is gone. Coincidently the picture of the whole 
historical drama is altered into one eternal conflict on earth and rest only 
in heaven. The way for this development had already been prepared in 
part by the postponement of the eschatological hope. Lactantius advanced 
the date 200 years; Hippolytus 300. Still more significant was the inter- 
pretation of history of the Donatist Tychonius, who regarded the whole 
of history as a poised conflict between the civitas diaboli and the civitas Dei. 
He was himself a dated eschatologist and expected the sudden overturning 
of the kingdom of the devil 300 years after the death of Christ—that is, 
in the year 381. Augustine had outlived this date and would set no other. 
He did, indeed, expect an ultimate denouement, but it should come at the 
end of a thousand years, and a thousand years is merely a round number 
to denominate the length, whatever it be, of life on earth. The course 
of that life will be marked in the future as in the past by the conflict of 
the two powers. 

Yet this view does not leave one utterly without hope for earth or fear 
for heaven. On earth something can be achieved, a relative peace and a 
relative justice. LEven the State can clear itself of the charge of magnum 
latrocinium through justice, and justice is possible in and only in a Chris- 
tian society which, practically speaking, means under the guidance of the 
Church. In consequence she becomes the embodiment of the Kingdom 
insofar as any kingdom can be realized on earth. Perfect achievement is 
granted only in heaven, and even there only to the elect. The reprobate 
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will be tormented in hell, and hell is nothing other than the perpetuation 
of unresolved conflict. Eschatology, then, by Augustine is shifted in part 
_ to the Church on earth, in larger part to Zion, city of our God. 

The other two great periods of Christian eschatology call for less dis- 
cussion because the types recur in varying degrees and with but slight modi- 
fications. 

The early Middle Ages took over the elements of the Augustinian 
scheme but in a very different spirit. The northern barbarians suffered 
from no paralysis of the senescens saeculum, no qualms arising from the 
Sermon on the Mount, and no distaste for society driving them to monas- 
ticism. What they took from Augustine was the picture of the Church 
as the Kingdom of Christ, useful not merely for salvation in heaven, but 
for the achievement of a cultural unity on earth. Monasticism itself, when 
eventually adopted by the invaders, became not so much a retreat as an 
outpost for the winning and holding of new territory. Those who were 
thus absorbed in the discharge of a colossal task on earth desired no inter- 
ventions from heaven and were altogether too busy to indulge in much 
speculation with regard to the end of history. The tendency was rather 
to portray the institutionalized Church as the earthly counterpart of the 
Trinity or as the terrestrial image of the celestial hierarchies. 

At the same time heaven, hell and the judgment played a conspicuous 
part in popular imagination. The motive was not so much despair of earthly 
achievement as fear of what would happen when the mortal span was ended. 
The lustiest of warriors might well recoil from the prospect of revolving 
over a brisk fire on a spit in perpetual motion. More sensitive spirits would 
voice the contemptus mundi, without, however, relaxing their mundane 
efforts and without predicting a speedy terminus to Christian society on 
eatth. Here Saint Bernard may be regarded as a type. He loved the 
retirement of Clairvaux and dreamed, if he did not sing, of Jerusalem the 
Golden. Yet no one was more active in the affairs of his day. 

All of this is not to say that Chiliasm was defunct. Although the the- 
ologians discouraged precise calculations, whether around the year 1000 
or otherwise, the “tenacity of popular superstition” was unbroken in its 
appeal to the mob mind, and one of the reasons for the Crusade of 1065 
was the belief that the judgment day would fall on Easter of that year 
because the date would be March 27, to which medieval calendars assigned 
the historical resurrection. 
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The revival of dated eschatology comes in the twelfth century with 
Joachim of Fiore and is a part of a much larger phenomenon of the coin- 
cident solidification and disruption of medieval Christendom. Curiously 
enough, the late twelfth and the early thirteenth centuries were marked 
by the highest development of papal power, the swarming of heretical sects 
and the revival of dated eschatology. The mutual relations of a dominant 
papacy, divisive sectarianism and revolutionary eschatology are not easy 
to disentangle. The ferment apparently began through the reformatory 
efforts of a militant pope, Gregory VII, who in his zeal to eradicate the 
marriage of the clergy, verged on the Donatist moralistic theory of the 
Church. The pope came perilously close to undercutting the sacramental 
view of the Church when he called upon the laity to refuse to take the 
sacrament at the hands of the married clergy. He did not declare distinctly 
that the sacrament would be invalid in the hands of a married priest. That 
would have been Donatism unabashed. What he demanded was a strike 
of the laity comparable to the interdict which is a strike of the clergy. 
Both weapons were dangerous. The strike of the clergy induced a mys- 
ticism independent of external rites. The strike of the laity easily sug- 
gested to the less discriminating, the moralistic theory of the Church, and 
very soon a host of unquenchable spirits set about reform without tarrying 
for or regarding any. 

When the Church did tarry, the eschatological hope was revived and 
Joachim was its great proclaimer. History for him was divided into three 
periods, each of which was subdivided into seven. His own day was assigned 
to the last phase of the second period. The third therefore was about to 
dawn. From the numbers of Revelation the date was set in the year 1260, 
which was still sixty years in advance of the prediction. In the interim a 
great leader should emerge to usher in the new age of the Spirit. By such 
predictions Joachim created a powerful ferment. He made himself few 
identifications save to hint that the Rome which is Babylon is the Roman 
Church. She would, however, give way gracefully to her successor with- 
out schism or revolution. The ideas of Joachim were made much more 
concrete and subversive when adopted by the Spiritual Franciscans, who 
identified not only the papacy with Babylon, but Francis of Assisi with 
the new leader and Frederick II with Anti-Christ. Similar ideas accom- 
panied the Hussite movement. 

The Protestant Reformation in a fashion repeated the pattern of the 
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late Middle Ages, for the religious revolution did not disintegrate the 
Christian society of the Middle Ages, but divided it rather into a number 
of replicas from which the sects split off. The essential features of the 
medieval church were carried over into the established Protestant groups, 
such as the Lutheran, Anglican and even the Calvinist. From these broke 
away the sects like the Anabaptists and the later Independents. The 
Reformation as a whole was more eschatologically minded than had been 
the Church of the Middle Ages, but there was a difference between the 
Protestantism of the right and of the left. The line of demarcation was at 
the point of setting dates. This Luther, Zwingli and Calvin refused to do, 
whereas the Melchiorites and Muensterites chose the hour and selected 
the place for the New Jersualem. In consequence the nondated eschatolo- 
gists settled down to tasks on earth. Particularly the Reformed churches 
were hopeful and. active in this endeavor. But the greater their zeal the 
keener their impatience at delay and the greater their readiness then to 
steady their faith by the hope of a speedy divine intervention. When the 
majority of the group discountenanced. such “extravagances” a minority 
would secede. Protestantism has thus exhibited a succession of millenarian 
sects from the Anabaptists on the continent in the sixteenth century to the 
later Fifth Monarchy Men and Irvingites in England, the Labadists in 
France, the Ellerites in Germany and the Millerites and Russellites in 
America. 

In the meantime alongside of various religious eschatologies came to 
be ranged a somewhat secularized version, the idea of Progress. Its 
roots were complex and not entirely secular. Basic was the ancient ideal of 
Origen of the progress of the Word. The Origenistic concept was re- 
vived by the Neo-Platonists of the Florentine Academy in the Renaissance, 
who pinned their faith to enlightenment. Erasmus was their disciple 
and the line runs from him to the eighteenth century. Here is one of 
the most important ingredients of the idea of progress, later to be re- 
enforced in the secular area by the literary comparison between the ancients 
and the moderns, by a special twist given to the doctrine of organic evolution 
and by the spectacle of technological advance. Faith in progress supplanted 
for liberal Protestantism the chiliastic hope. The notion of progress itself 
developed varieties, some more humanist, some more theistic. 

A distinctly more secular form of eschatology has persisted alongside 
of the religious varieties from pre-Christian times until now. This is an 
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eschatology which focuses hope upon the return of some political figure: 
in Judaism on the Davidic Messiah, in ancient paganism on the deified 
Alexander. The theme was applied to the Roman imperial house in the 
fourth Eclogue of Virgil. The late Middle Ages revived the concept as 
applied to Frederick Barbarossa or Kaiser Sigismund. Re-enforcement was 
often found in astrology. Modern Fascism is shot through with this im- 
perial mysticism. The only difference is that the Dux is already here, rather 
than on the way, but the realization of the leader’s mission lies in the 
future so that this, too, is an eschatology. 

A new and very important turn was given to all hopes for the possi- 
bilities of history by the discovery of America. The first form of the new 
hope was primitivistic, inspired by the discovery of a race of men unpol- 
luted through the corruption of a depraved culture. Mexico was hailed 
as the God-given land for the erection of More’s Utopia. The Indian, 
however, soon came to be regarded not as a bom sauvage, but as a “dirty 
dog.” But America still offered a thrilling opportunity for selected com- 
munities from the Old World to set up in an unhampered environment 
holy commonwealths amid the roses of Sharon. 

The plight of those of us today who were reared in Protestant Mod- 
ernism is that we find ourselves thrown back into very much the situation 
of Augustine. The course of events has shattered the more external hopes. 
There is no virgin soil. There are no new and unpolluted men. The 
enlightenment of the Divine Word has not yet exorcised the demons of 
political realism. At the same time we are still too sophisticated to turn 
back to the crude device of a dated second coming, and the hope of im- 
mortality is not sufficiently concrete to offer any perfect consolation. In 
this respect we are in an even worse state than Augustine. Yet chastened 
and sober as we are, we must nonetheless set about gathering up the valid 
elements from the ancient hopes. What will happen no one can predict. 
For the moment we can only testify to our faith in the Church as the new 
Eden of God, in the Word as the enlightener of man, and in God who in 
the convulsions of history abases the mighty and exalts them of low estate. 
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The Ethics of Hymn Tinkering 


Henry WItper Foote 


hymn lover than the discovery of some alteration in the text of a 

favorite hymn. He pours out his scorn and malediction on 
“hymn tinkerers,” meddlesome ignoramuses who are themselves incapable 
of writing good verse but who arrogantly attempt to “improve” the lyrics 
of true poets. He quotes Ray Palmer, who was always willing to permit 
the inclusion of his hymns in a new hymnbook provided they were printed 
without change, but who felt that altering a hymn was “an immorality 
which no Christian man should be willing to commit.” Or he goes back 
to the well-known protest by John Wesley in the preface to A Collection 
of Hymns for the Use of the People Called Methodists, dated London, 
October 20, 1779. 


e ey are few things which more speedily arouse the ire of the 


“And here I beg leave to mention a thought which has long been upon my 
mind, and which I should long ago have inserted in the public papers, had I not 
been unwilling to stir up a nest of hornets. Many gentlemen have done my 
brother and me (though without naming us) the honour to reprint many of our 
hymns. Now they are perfectly welcome to do so, provided they print them 
just as they are. But I desire they would not attempt to mend them, for they 
really are not able. None of them is able to mend either the sense or the verse. 
Therefore, I must beg of them one of these two favours: either to let them stand 
just as they are, to take them for better or worse; or to add the true reading in 
the margin, or at the bottom of the page: that we may no longer be accountable 
either for the nonsense or for the doggerel of other men.” 

Such protests do represent the feeling of many hymn writers, and of 
other people as well, that the author is entitled to have his verses printed 
exactly as he wrote them. “Surely,” the editor of a hymnbook is told, 
“you must recognize the impropriety of mutilating a hymn with your 
scissors or garbling it into an unauthorized form to suit your personal 
whims.” 

It is quite true that if the editor were preparing a complete edition 
of the hymns of Charles Wesley or of Philip Doddridge, or the poems of 
James Montgomery or of Whittier, modern standards of scholarship would 
require him to print his author’s text as it came from his pen, with any 
needed notes as to variations in common use. But a century ago other 
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ideas prevailed among educated and high-minded men. For example, when 
Albert Knapp in 1845 brought out his edition of Zinzendorf’s hymns he 
spent much labor “in endeavoring, not so much to reconstruct the text 
from the original sources, as to modernize it. In various instances the 
hymns are altogether rewritten, so that the form in which they appear is 
not that in which, as a matter of fact, Zinzendorf did write them, but that 
in which he might have written them had he been Albert Knapp, and 
lived in the year of grace 1845.” Another notable instance of the same 
practice, at about the same period, is to be found in Jared Sparks’ edition 
of Washington’s Letters, in which he made extensive corrections of Wash- 
ington’s punctuation, spelling and grammar. In both these cases the in- 
tention was an honest one, namely, to present the author in the most favor- 
able light by eliminating blemishes which he had left in his haste or his 
carelessness, 

But the editor of a hymnbook is not compiling an anthology of sacred 
verse for use as classic literature. Such a collection, with all the texts com- 
plete in their original form, would contain many startling surprises for 
the congregation which tried to use it. His task is, rather, to prepare a 
book of song for present-day worshipers, and he is confronted by the 
necessity of accommodating its contents to the needs of the constituency 
for which it is intended. A hymnbook is, in effect, a part of Christian 
liturgy, and a liturgy is subject to the law of growth and change if it is 
to continue to express the changing beliefs and aspirations of successive 
generations. In any liturgy the literary claims of the individual author 
are submerged by the necessity of remolding the materials of worship 
from time to time so that they may continue to be sincere and natural 
expressions of a living faith. 

This is particularly the case in editing a hymnbook, both because of 
the important place which hymns occupy in most Protestant forms of 
worship and because the rapid changes in religious thought in the last 
hundred years have rendered obsolete much of the phraseology which 
sprang naturally to the lips of our grandparents and parents. Not infre- 
quently the editor finds that if a certain hymn is to be retained in use he 
must make some alteration in the original text or (more commonly) must 
accept some alteration made by others. I know of but one hymnbook in 


*Julian’s Dictionary of Hymmnology, p. 1302. 
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which the editors tried to adhere to the theory that the hymns should be 
printed without any change of the authors’ words, The University Hymn 
Book published at Harvard forty-five years ago. But even in that volume 
stanzas are omitted or transposed, and some hymns are included “which 
seem to be historically and inevitably composite.” The last phrase gives 
the whole case away, for it admits hymns in which alterations have been 
accepted by general usage. 

The plain fact is that the editor can bind himself to print the author’s 
original text only so far as it proves practicable to do so, and that he is 
forced to use his own judgment as to what is impracticable. Therefore to 
dismiss as “hymn tinkering” his work in presenting the texts of the hymns 
in usable form is to overlook what is his chief responsibility. If he does 
his work well he is performing a very useful service. His skill in many 
cases helps to bring a hymn into use, or prolongs its usefulness. It is only 
when he does his work badly that we are justified in disparaging it as 
“tinkering.” Such cases do, of course, occur, but serious garbling of hymns 
is usually limited to books used by small groups of people with some peculiar 
slant on religion, and badly mishandled versions infrequently get into gen- 
eral use. As to the views expressed by Ray Palmer and John Wesley, the 
editor might reply that Palmer never tried the job of editing a hymnbook, 
and that John Wesley, who did, felt quite free to alter the verses of other 
writers, sometimes with a touch, as when he altered Watts’ 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
to 
O God, our help in ages past, 


or more drastically, when he largely rewrote George Herbert’s poem, The 
Elixir, to transform it into the well-known hymn, 


Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see. 


In similar fashion James Montgomery strongly objected to any correction 
or rearrangement of his own hymns, yet as the editor of a hymnbook he 
used a very free hand in altering, rearranging and amending the verses of 
other writers. It is clear that neither Wesley nor Montgomery objected 
to the practice in principle, but only felt that their own verse was so good 
that it could not be improved. 
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This editorial practice, the fruit of necessity, is a very ancient one. 
The Book of Psalms, as printed in the Bible, is a hymnbook compiled from 
five earlier ones. The ancient compilers felt free to combine psalms 
(Psalm 19: 1-6, 7-14), or to emend their doctrine by adding verses 
(Psalm 51: 18-19) or to alter them in other ways, as when they included 
Psalm 18 in a form changed from the original version as found in the 
Book of Samuel. The most drastic rewriting of hymns in the history of the 
Christian Church took place in the successive revisions of the Roman 
Breviary in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when many medieval 
Latin hymns were recast in more classical language, to meet the taste of 
scholars of the Renaissance who were offended by what seemed to them 
the barbarisms of the medieval Latin. One of the first steps in this 
process was taken by Leo X (1513-21), who desired that the hymns in the 
daily offices of the Church should be rendered in “Latin more pure, more 
spirited, more elegant.” Ferrari rewrote them at his request, and when 
his book was printed in 1525 it was approved by Clement VII. Urban VIII 
a century later carried forward the revision and introduced the rewritten 
hymns into the official edition of the Breviary in 1632, although they sur- 
vive in their old form in the Breviaries used by some of the monastic 
orders. The editor of a modern Protestant hymnal is, clearly, only carry- 
ing on a time-honored tradition which necessity imposes on him, but he is 
under the obligation of inquiring what types of alteration are permissible, 
and what are the limits which good taste and respect for the authors’ rights 
call upon him to observe. 

The first question is, “What constitutes an alteration?” Is it an altera- 
tion to shorten a hymn by dropping one or more stanzas or parts of stanzas? 
The author might object that to do so is to give an incomplete presentation 
of his thought, and it is true that many good hymns cannot be abbreviated 
without injury, yet some hymn writers who lack terminal facilities run on 
to eight, ten or twelve stanzas—far more than a congregation should be 
asked to sing. In such cases the editor perforce must select a limited num- 
ber of stanzas; perhaps he must rearrange their order to secure the best 
effect; or he may want to drop two half stanzas and combine the surviving 
halves; or, to fit the hymn to the desired tune, he must split an eight-line 
stanza into two of four lines, or combine two of four lines into one of eight 
lines. Few persons would criticize the abbreviation of a hymn by the 
omission of one or more stanzas, providing the selection is well done. 
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The next step is the rearrangement of a hymn by the omission or trans- 
position of some of its lines, though without any change in the author’s 
words. Such rearrangements may improve the hymn, or may make it more 
available for general use, but they may also result in presenting it in a 
form which has at least a different emphasis from what the author had in 
mind. For example, Heber’s famous hymn to the Trinity, 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 


was written in four four-line stanzas, the last line of the first and fourth 


stanzas reading 
God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity. 


The English Congregationalist writer on hymnody, Garrett Horder, many 
years ago criticized that line as a poetical blemish in the hymn, and his 
contemporary, John Hunter—also an English Congregationalist—perhaps 
taking that hint, in his Hymns of Faith and Life, substituted for that line 
the words, 

Who wert, and art, and evermore shalt be, 


with which Heber had ended his second stanza. Professor Tweedy, of 
Yale, in his Christian Worship and Praise has made the same change, as 


the editors of various Unitarian hymnbooks had done before him. The 
result is a rearranged hymn in which not a word of Heber’s has been 
changed, yet undoubtedly there has been a change in the emphasis which 
he intended, since the explicit reference to the doctrine of the Trinity is 
omitted. Many similar examples could be pointed out in which by the 
omission or rearrangement of the author’s words, even though there has 
been no verbal change, the hymn has been given a different tone from that 
which the author intended, often, it may be added, with the result of 
prolonging or widening its usefulness. 

Again, it may be asked, does the insertion of an additional stanza or 
of a refrain constitute an alteration? The two-stanza (anonymous) hymn, 


Praise the Lord; ye heavens adore him, 
in many collections has a third stanza added by Edward Osler, beginning 


Worship, honor, glory, blessing, 
Lord, we offer unto Thee. 


Can the hymn be said to be altered? And how about the case when a 
Trinitarian doxology is added to a hymn written by a Unitarian author? 
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The necessity of abbreviation, selection and rearrangement of stanzas, 
often with a slight verbal change, becomes more evident when a hymn is 
quarried out of a longer poem. For example, several of Whittier’s best- 
loved hymns are taken from his “Eternal Goodness” and “Our Master,” 
poems not written with their use as hymns in the author’s mind. The 
editor must select and rearrange the stanzas to adapt them for public wor- 
ship. Caroline Atherton Mason’s morning hymn, 

O God, I thank thee for each sight 

Of beauty that thy hand doth give, 
consists of four stanzas taken from a much longer poem. Anne Steele’s 
fine hymn, 

Father, whate’er of earthly bliss, 


is taken from a poem of eleven stanzas, the eighth of which begins 


And, O! whate’er of earthly bliss. 


It is not possible to begin a hymn “And, O!” and the hymn as such owes 
its existence to the alteration. A great many hymns are such centos 
selected from poems which, as a whole, are not adapted to and were never 


intended for use in worship. 

The editor is sometimes confronted with hymns which contain mis- 
prints consecrated by time. Hymns Ancient and Modern for half a 
century included in the hymn, 

The world is very evil, 
the lines, 

O home of fadeless splendour, 

O flowers that fear no thorns. 
But what is a flower that is not afraid of thorns? That line is a translation 
from the Latin, and in the original reads 


Terraque florida, libera spinis,— 


flowers that Sear no thorns. The typesetter substituted an f for a J, and 
for a long time no one noticed the difference. A similar example is to be 
found in Henry Moore’s 


Supreme and universal Light! 
The third stanza in his original poem begins 


Our mortal freedom to maintain. 
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But what is “mortal freedom”? It is hardly open to doubt that “mortal” 
is a typesetter’s error, and in most hymnbooks the line is altered to 


Our moral freedom to maintain, 


in order to make the line intelligible and so conform to what Moore, in 
all probability, originally wrote. Yet another case is that of Wesley’s 
great hymn, 

Love Divine, all loves excelling, 
from which, at an early date, a typesetter dropped the letter s, so that the 
line has generally read 


Love Divine, all love excelling. 


That gives a different slant to Wesley’s meaning, yet the editor is some- 
times abused as a “hymn tinkerer” when he restores the original reading. 
An alteration is sometimes required to avoid a misinterpretation of 

the author’s meaning. An amusing illustration is found in an account of 
a session of the Edinburgh United Presbyterian Presbytery held in the last 
century to discuss the contents of a new hymnal. One of Montgomery’s 
hymns included the lines, 

The mountain dew shall nourish 

A seed in weakness sown. 
That would never go in Scotland, where “mountain dew” is a colloquial 
term for a potent but not nourishing liquor, namely, illicit Scotch whiskey. 
The situation was met by altering Montgomery’s line to read 


The heavenly dew shall nourish. 
Christopher Wordsworth, in his 


O day of rest and gladness, 
has the line 
O day of sweet refection, 


meaning a day when the soul is restored to strength, or made over, but it 
may be doubted whether many people get the idea, and whether they are 
not better served when the line is changed, as it is in many books, to 


O day of sweet reflection. 
Or certain words in old hymns may convey to the modern mind a different 


image from that intended by the author. Neither John nor Charles Wesley 
hesitated to introduce the word “bowels” into their hymns. That was 
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good usage in the eighteenth century, based on the Bible, for the Hebrews 
thought of the bowels as the seat of the emotions and the Authorized 
Version translated the word literally, where the American Revised Ver- 
sion substitutes the word “heart.” But you cannot ask the modern man 
to sing a hymn in which the word “bowels” appears, and for many decades 
editors have changed that word to “mercies,” which is what the authors 
really meant to say. 

The matter of alterations which are literary improvements is a more 
debatable one. Yet while it is true that some alterations are not improve- 
ments at all, but the reverse, the fact remains that a great many hymns have 
not only been improved, but have been made usable and have been kept 
in use by skillful touches, for even famous authors are capable of infelicitous 
expressions. One of the classic examples is Toplady’s famous 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 


which had a very limited use until Cotterill, in 1815, printed it in a 
revised form in which, among various other changes, he altered Toplady’s 
line, 

When my eye-strings break in death, 
to read 

When my eyelids close in death. 


Charles Wesley wrote in one of his widely used hymns, 


The task thy wisdom hath assigned, 
Oh, let me cheerfully fulfil, 

In all my work thy presence find, 
And prove thine acceptable will. 

Possibly in the eighteenth century people pronounced acceptable as Ac- 
ceptable, but modern choirs and congregations are thrown into confusion 
by that fourth line. Wesley had in mind, of course, the apostle Paul’s 
words, “. . . . prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God” (Romans 12: 2). To alter Wesley’s fourth line to read 


And prove thy good and perfect will, 


makes it usable and neither alters the sense nor obliterates the biblical ref- 
erence. 
It is well known that another of Wesley’s famous hymns, 


Hark! The herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King, 
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was altered by Madan from the original 


Hark how all the welkin rings, 

Glory to the King of kings, 
and differs in several other lines, now in current use, from Wesley’s text. 
Much more drastic was Wesley’s rewriting of Cennick’s hymn of the 


Second Advent, 


Lo! he cometh, countless trumpets 
Blow before his bloody sign, 


which Wesley transformed into 


Lo! he comes with clouds descending, 
Once for favoured sinners slain. 

It would surprise many lovers of old hymns to know how many of 
them are thus altered from what the author wrote. Frequently slight 
touches will bring out the author’s meaning with greater clearness. F. S. 
Pierpont, in his hymn, 


For the beauty of the earth, 
For the splendour of the skies, 


wrote in one of his stanzas, 


For each perfect gift of thine, 
Unto us so freely given, 
Graces human and divine, 
Peace on earth and joy in heaven, 


but the American hymn writer, F. L. Hosmer, brought out Pierpont’s 
meaning more perfectly when he changed that third line to read, 


Graces human, Grace divine. 


A more dubious example of a purely literary change is to be found 
in the Pilgrim Hymnal, in connection with Cowper’s widely used hymn, 


O for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame, 
A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb. 


Now, that stanza has false rhymes—“God” and “road,” “frame” and 
“T_amb”—and no doubt the editors of the Pilgrim Hymnal felt that the 
word “frame” would puzzle many people, so they rewrote the stanza 
(or accepted someone else’s version) to read, 
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O for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly mind, 
A light to shine upon the road 
That helps me him to find! 


For the modern user of the hymn that may possibly be an improvement, 
and it does not alter Cowper’s thought. The essential question is whether 
the original reading is so deeply rooted in old memories and associations 
that the alteration will do more harm than good. In any case, it is to 
be regretted that the editors have not indicated that a change has been 
made. 

A still more questionable example is to be found in the treatment of 
Thomas Olivers’ famous old hymn, 


The God of Abraham praise, 


by the editors of both the Methodist Hymnal and the Presbyterian 
Hymnal. Olivers, it will be recalled, chanced to attend a synagogue in 
London, in 1770, where he heard the cantor, Meyer Lyon, or Leoni, 
chant the Hebrew Yigdal or Doxology attributed to Daniel ben Judah, 
of the twelfth century, a prose translation of which is still to be found 
in the Jewish Union Prayer Book. Olivers based his hymn on a trans- 
lation from the Hebrew, but gave it an even more pronounced evangelical 
Christian coloring than Watts had done to the Psalms in his paraphrases. 
His hymn, set to the tune which he had heard and which became known 
as Yigdal or Leoni, achieved wide and continued popularity and use. 
Now it happened that about 1885 a Unitarian minister, Rev. Newton 
Mann, of Rochester, New York, wrote a metrical version of the Yigdal 
for a Jewish rabbi who was a friend of his, but not in the same meter as 
the tune. Later on Dr. Mann’s successor, Rev. W. C. Gannett, rewrote 
Mann’s version to fit the tune, producing one of our noblest hymns of 
worship, 


Praise to the living God, 
All praiséd be his name, 


which soon found its way into the Jewish Union Hymnal and other books. 
The editors of the Presbyterian and the Methodist Hymnals no doubt 
felt that their constituencies would demand the retention of Olivers’ 


The God of Abraham praise, 


old-fashioned as it was, but they also knew of the more modern and far 
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finer and more accurate version of the Yigdal. So they kept Olivers’ 
first line, but appended to it the Mann-Gannett hymn (with some minor 
alterations which are not improvements). The result is that users of the 
book, looking for the old hymn, find it in the index of the first lines, but 
when they turn to it discover that all but the opening line is new and 
strange. That seems hardly fair to them, and it certainly is not fair either 
to Olivers or to the authors of the modern version; nor is the puzzle ade- 
quately explained in the Handbook to either hymnal. 

Occasionally an alteration is required in the interest of veracity. For 
example, the 1874 edition of the Presbyterian Hymnal contains a hymn 
for missionaries, the second stanza of which reads, 

He’ll guard you with a wall of fire, 
With flaming zeal your breasts inspire, 


Bid raging winds their fury cease, 
And calm the savage breast to peace. 


But too many missionaries found that they could not trust that categorical 
assurance that God would, for their sakes, control the weather and the 
appetites of cannibals, so in the editions of 1895 and 1914 the stanza is 
transformed into a prayer (with the suggestion of cannibals eliminated), 


God shield you with a wall of fire, 
With flaming zeal your hearts inspire, 
Bid raging winds their fury cease, 
And hush the tempests into peace. 

Alterations for doctrinal reasons are very frequent, especially when 
Protestants use Catholic hymns. Theodoric Petri, when in 1582 he pub- 
lished Piae Cantiones, a collection of old Swedish hymns in Latin, changed 
lines in praise of Mary to praise of Christ, to conform to Swedish Lutheran 
doctrine, sometimes so clumsily as to produce grotesque results. Ray 
Palmer, in his translation of Veni Sancte Spiritus, introduced a perhaps 
unintended alteration when in the last stanza he brought in a reference 
to Christ, although the original was addressed to the Holy Spirit through- 
out. Similar or more conspicuous alterations or omissions of doctrinal 
statements in the translation of Breviary hymns in the nineteenth century 
by Anglican churchmen led to vigorous protests by English Catholics. 
It is, of course, always difficult, if not impossible, to translate poetry from 
one language into another, especially if the same verse form is kept, and 
yet to include every thought and shade of meaning in the original. It is 
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this difficulty which led to the Italian proverb, “To translate is to betray.” 
The translator is tempted to make the original merely the basis for a poem 
of his own, as J. M. Neale did in his “translations” of Greek hymns, or 
else to select for translation such passages of the original as express his 
own ideas or are most easily manipulated. As a matter of fact, the best 
and most usable of our translated hymns seldom stick closely to the original. 

Perhaps the most flagrant instance of the doctrinal alteration of a 
hymn is the case of Faber’s widely popular but not great hymn, “Faith 
of Our Fathers.” Faber wrote it after he had become an ardent Catholic; 
in his mind the “faith of our fathers” was the belief and practice of the 
Roman church. English and American Protestants, however, quite nat- 
urally read their own meaning into his words, as we all do, for example, 
in the case of the Psalms. When Faber wrote of 


“Our fathers, chained in prisons dark,” 


he was thinking of persecutions of the Catholics under Elizabeth, while 
the Protestants thought of the Marian persecutions, or of the Inquisition, 
or, possibly, of the early Christians. Such interpretation is as legitimate 
as it is inevitable. But in his third stanza Faber wrote, 

“Faith of our fathers! Mary’s prayers 

Shall yet bring England back to thee.” 

Not even the highest high-churchman could explain away that assurance 
that the intercession of the Virgin Mary would at last bring England 
back to the Roman allegiance. Yet they, and other groups, wanted to 
use the hymn. In 1853, four years after the hymn’s first publication by 
Faber, Hedge and Huntington printed it in their Hymns for the Church 
of Christ (Unitarian) altered to read. 


“Faith of our fathers! Good men’s prayers 
Shall win our country all to thee.” 


From their book it passed into other collections in this country and in 
England, and now has widespread use with various readings for the third 
stanza, the best being 


Faith of our Fathers! faith and prayer 
Have kept our country brave and free. 


Probably not one Protestant in a thousand who sings the hymn knows 
of the original reading or what was in Faber’s mind. 
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That hymn offers a perfect test case in “the ethics of hymn tinkering.” 
Were Hedge and Huntington justified in making such an alteration that 
the Catholic hymn could be sung by Protestants, and are Protestants justi- 
fied in using it with so different an interpretation of its words from what 
the author intended? If no alteration of the author’s words and intention 
is permissible the answer is certainly in the negative, but in that case this 
hymn and a great number of others widely used will have to be banished 
from our hymnbooks. If, however, hymns are regarded as a part of the 
great treasury of Christian devotional literature, available for use in 
such forms as will be of the greatest practical value, then the claims of 
the individual author, beyond due recognition of copyright while it lasts, 
are limited. All he can properly ask is that proposed alterations be sub- 
mitted to him by the editor for approval while he is still alive, and that 
after his death the fact that his text has been altered should be indicated, 
by an asterisk or otherwise. He has a just grievance only when those 
conditions are not observed, when lines of doggerel are introduced into 
true verse, and when there is no indication that he is not responsible for 
the entire hymn as it is printed. And that, you will observe, if you will 
read again the quotation from John Wesley at the beginning of this 
article, is really what Wesley said on the subject. 





“Out of the Night... .” 


RicHArD RoBERTS 


long ago. I had written a book which was having a gratifying 

market and a good press. It was called The Renascence of Faith, 
and its thesis was that the signs of the times pointed to a renewal of the 
spiritual life at large. I am not, I think, unduly apocalyptic in tempera- 
ment; nor was I alone in that conviction. Shortly after my book had been 
published, another appeared entitled The Coming Age of Faith. No 
doubt the memorable religious revival in South Wales in the early years 
of the century had colored my thinking. Moreover, was not Rudolf 
Eucken at that very time proclaiming in Germany his philosophy of the 
Spirit and of the life of the spirit in man? The time was also the heyday 
of the Student Christian Movement in Great Britain; and arising from 
this, there was a significant stirring among the younger clergy and laity 
of the Anglican and Free Churches in England and Wales. 

But there was no renascence of faith. What came to pass was the first 
World War, and now, after an ill-made and ill-used peace its sequel, the 
second World War. Nietzsche, though dead, swept Eucken off the field, 
and I have not heard his name spoken for years. The Will to Power 
became “the law and the prophets” in Germany, and in due time the 
Superman appeared in the person of Adolf Hitler, who seemingly plans 
to “bestride the world like a Colossus” and to enslave “the lesser breeds.” 
To this end he has consecrated the Sword and the Lie, and the coming 
“ape of faith” seems further off than ever. 

Were the prophet Isaiah to revisit the world in these days he would 
be stunned beyond speech, for he would find himself face to face with a 
specter of evil that beggared his vocabulary. He had as he supposed en- 
countered the ultimate evil in his own day. There were about him people 
who, according to his recorded word, had said: “We have made a cove- 
nant with death, and with hell are we in agreement . . . . we have 
made lies our refuge, and under falsehood we have hidden ourselves.” 
Further than this it would seem impossible to go in the denunciation of 
moral evil. But the evil which Isaiah denounced in his day was a small 


11g 


[Dx in 1910—as I sit here tonight, it seems very far away and 
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matter compared with the calculated ruthlessness and cynicism of our new 
exponents of schrechlichkeit. Time was when there was still humanity 
and decency enough to prescribe and to observe rules that mitigated the 
worser evils of war; but all this has been swept away in the Nazi-Fascist 
flood. In “total” war there is no place for humanity or pity, for honor 
or chivalry, but only for slaughter and mendacity @ Poutrance. Moreover, 
total war on one side evokes total war on the other; however, that may 
go against the grain of a humane people. Today the scale and ferocity 
of war threaten to obliterate the modest civilization to which man has 
attained, and to bring us uncomfortably near the edge of a new barbarism. 

Meantime, the moral order goes its appointed way; what men sow, 
that shall they also reap, even though it have been sown in generosity and 
chivalry. The war will leave behind it a fatigued, impoverished, and 
demoralized Europe, and it is not inconceivable that a “dark age” of 
unpredictable duration may follow the end of hostilities. Should night 
fall over Europe, it is unlikely that the rest of the world can escape dark 
shadows; for this is a small world. The meager areas of humane culture 
which have been redeemed at great cost from the wilderness will at least 
be grievously endangered. Certainly it is none too early to consider the 
measures by which what we describe as the “treasures of civilization” may 
be preserved; and, most of all, the spiritual and moral values and disci- 
plines which make a free civilization possible at all. 

Already generous minds are beginning to canvass the ways and means 
of salvaging the world after the war; and the blessed word “reconstruc- 
tion” is feeling its way into speech and print as it did during the last war. 
It is likely to be, under the best conceivable circumstances, a costly and 
protracted undertaking. We have been told that there must be some- 
thing like a revolution in the prevailing political orthodoxies, and another 
in the domain of economics— 


Each sufferer says his say 
His scheme of the weal and the woe; 


and each has his pet cure. We are saying—at least some of us are—that 
“this” must not happen again, as we said in 1914-1918. But how shall 
we prevent it from happening again unless something happens to our- 
selves, as, for instance, a profound change in our attitude to our neighbors 
in our own street and across the nearest frontier? A new world will not 
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emerge from just beating Hitler. Upon this point Jesus said the last 
word long ago. When, said He, the evil spirit is cast out of a man, it 
wanders about, seeking another resting place. Finding none, it returns 
to its former dwelling and finds it empty and garnished. Then it gathers 
seven devils worse than itself and brings them with him to the empty 
house. And the latter end of the man is worse than the first. So the 
Kaiser was banished from Germany in 1918, and “seven devils” is an 
understatement of the Hitler ménage. Suppose that ménage to be ex- 
pelled from Germany at the end of this war, and nothing more is done 
about it—no effort to make friends, no help in putting the national life 
to rights, no admission into decent international society. Then the sum 
will mount up by “arithmetical progression” into legions of devils. The 
danger is that if the totalitarians are beaten, the victors may fall, from sheer 
fatigue, into the old ruts, and our children or their children may, in the 
fullness of the time, have to pass through a grimmer Gehenna than ours. 

But what if the shoe be on the other foot? Suppose Hitler wins. If 
he does—unless in the meantime he. undergoes something like an evan- 
gelical conversion—he will heap all manner of humiliation and disability 
on the vanquished. Then, after another generation, another and a worse 
Armageddon; and so on, ad infinitum. 

It should be clear by this time that there can be no change that is suffi- 
cient to our vast human need except it be born of what our fathers called 
a “change of heart.” The fate of the League of Nations is a tragic warn- 
ing against engaging in an enterprise which outstrides our available moral 
capital and income. We sought a world of peace before we were capable 
of the renunciations which the goal required. Our stubborn nationalisms 
and imperialisms “queered the pitch” from the start. Before we become 
dithyrambic about any “brave new world” that we may descry in the 
offing, we should examine ourselves, particularly concerning the price we 
are prepared to pay for it. For example: how much of what we call 
“national sovereignty” are we prepared to surrender for a peaceable and 
co-operative world? Of the change of heart that might persuade the 
greater nations to such a renunciation there is at the moment no overt sign. 
However, if we have “faith as a grain of mustard seed” that need not 
daunt us. 

The centuries following the Sack of Rome are called the Dark Ages 
—a long period of corruption and violence in which, according to a 
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contemporary, “men devoured one another like the fish of the sea.” The 
rare moments of light that flickered in that night did hardly more than ac- 
centuate the surrounding darkness. The first continuous break in that 
blackout in western Europe was the founding of the Abbey of Cluny in 
A. D. 901, with the purpose of promoting a stricter observance of the rule 
of Saint Benedict. To put the matter in another way, the redemption of 
western Europe from the hell of the Dark Ages began with a small band 
of men who had dedicated themselves to an ordered life of prayer and 
Christian practice. From Cluny the movement went far afield, reaching 
its summit at the end of the eleventh century. It kindled a new religious 
life as it went along, and quickened new beginnings in education and art. 

This, however, was only a first chapter, albeit a momentous one. In 
the following centuries other companies of men, in much the same way, 
dedicated themselves to lives of disciplined prayer and work. Out of 
these beginnings emerged, first, the Cistercian movement, and later the 
Franciscan and Dominican orders. The successive waves of spiritual vi- 
tality released by these movements, both in church and in society, expressed 
themselves in many fields—in thought, education, science, art, and in 
the glory of Gothic architecture. This is not to say that there were no 
unredeemed tracts of life in the medieval whole—there were unfortunately 
too many. Nevertheless, it remains that the medieval achievement was 
the ground of the cultural tradition which has prevailed ever since in the 
Western world. It has had its ins and outs and its ups and downs in 
the course of the centuries, and the industrial age has left it sadly battered. 
Today what vitality it still retains is seriously menaced by the new bar- 
barism. 

The point of this story is not far to seek. It shows the way out of 
barbarism into a civilized life, and presumably therefore reveals the way 
to salvage a threatened civilization. This way begins in a spiritual awak- 
ening, and continues in a cultural renewal and in the resurrection and 
nurture of the arts. 

As at Cluny, so here and now the clue to a spiritual awakening is 
prayer. Nowadays prayer is not in the mode, and that fact reveals at 
once the cause and the measure of our contemporary spiritual destitution. 
What, then, is prayer? Essentially it is aspiration become articulate; it 
is man transcending his manhood in search of “more life and fuller.” It 
is the primary and characteristic expression of faith, and faith, in its turn, 
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is the dynamic conviction that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our groundling philosophies, that there is an 
actual, albeit an intangible world of spirit. The life of the spirit in man 
is quickened, maintained, and enriched by sought-out communion with 
the Father of spirits, “in whom we live and move and have our being.” 
Here in this world we are conditioned by matter, time, and space, and, in 
consequence, we can be no more than apprentices in the life of the spirit, 
though there are those who have, as they say in Scotland, “gone far ben.” 
Yet the veriest tyro in that life may become aware of accessions of vitality, 
power, and insight otherwise unavailable. 

Art and culture, properly conceived, are offspring of the Spirit, and 
when the Spirit within languishes, so do they. Art declines into vain 
repetition or swings away into lawness extravagance, and the beneficent 
ballast of tradition hardens into sterile orthodoxies. Perhaps more dev- 
astating still, where the Spirit is a stranger, there is a dearth of that 
saving disinterestedness which is the very marrow of a fine art and a fine 
culture. Kipling, for all his barrack-room clatter, knew that the authentic 


tist will 
artist wi “Paint the thing as he sees it, for the God of 


things as they are.” 


Ad majorem gloriam Dei is the motif of all enduring work, in whatever 
kind. In a materialistic world the arts wither; their product is coarse and 
shallow, and the Philistine sets the pace. Only the rebel against the 
Philistine saves his soul alive; and even then his anger may betray him 
into counter-excess. 

In these times there is little organic culture, a culture bred in the bone. 
It is, rather, a thing put on—as it were, so much cosmetic. Nor can it 
be otherwise until a generation arrives which has learned the secret wisdom 
that enables the children of men to distinguish between things that differ 
and to put first things first. This wisdom is always the gift of the Spirit, 
and only the humble can receive it. Without it one lives in a fool’s 
paradise, in a night which pretends to be day—the kind of day in which 
wealth and fashion, power and fame appear to be “the chief end of men,” 
the conduct of public affairs degenerates into the mean chicanery of ward 
politics and play becomes an article of commerce. 

“Out of the night that covers me”—the words are Henley’s; but his 
was another night than ours, and he could find no relief from it save by 
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vaunting his “unconquerable soul.” There is a grim valor in the boast, 
and no man should grudge the sufferer what passing comfort it minis- 
tered to him. But it could open no door to him, and not the stoutest suf- 
ferer can win into peace by magnifying his ego. But our night is as real 
as Henley’s, and it is of our own making. It is the plight into which the 
foul poison of acquisitive materialism has betrayed us, and which has deeply 
compromised our very humanity. For today we have become both the 
chattels and the lovers of mere “things.” We spend our days in pursuit 
and display of temporal goods, and exploit each other all the way. We 
cry “freedom” and “democracy,” and crush our fellows into a dismal wage- 
slavery. Today this materialism has reached its apogee. For the first 
aim and effect of war is the mass destruction of the only creature on earth 
that is capax Dei, and whose vocation is the life of the spirit. The creative 
instinct of man, which is one sign of his divine affinity, is engaged in devis- 
ing and perfecting engines for the wholesale mutual destruction of men. 
What the political climax of this vast calamity may be no man knows, 
whatever his hope may be. But it is as certain as the morrow’s dawn 
that after the first release from war tension in the belligerent countries 
there will be a reaction into lassitude and inertia, and that may be as 
critical for the future as the most critical event in the war. For it may 
be the prelude of a long night. 

We may, however, even now, move to forestall, at least to mitigate a 
blackout of the spirit in the days after the war; and it is none too early 
to set about it. The story of Cluny points the way. If in all the lands 
small companies of men and women were to foregather for prayer— 
not in supplication for this or that good, but in the prayer which is a sim- 
ple, quiet exposure of one’s own spirit to the Father of spirits, call it 
contemplation or what you will—it is not inconceivable that they may 
be the organs and channels of a new spiritual vitality that may transfigure 
the postwar scene. 





A Decade’s Trends in “Religion in Life” 


ArtTHuUR CusHMAN McGirFFert, Jr. 


MPHASES rather than trends might serve as a better title for 
KE this survey of the contents of the journal during its first decade, 
for trends are not easily detected within a brief ten-year cycle. 
Yet shifting foci of interest as well as persistent attention to certain themes 
are clearly discernible. Equally obvious is the absence of discussion of 
themes which in previous decades might well have had priority; such, for 
instance, as humanism, to which only a couple of articles is devoted. The 
importance of nontheistic humanism would appear to have waned. 

First of all let me say that a sense of impending crisis haunts the pages 
of the magazine. Hitler had just come into power when it began. We 
are living, say our contributors again and again, at the end of anera. The 
modern world is no longer cocky. That most ministers over forty are in 
a defeatist mood seems to be frequently assumed. ReEticion 1n LIFE 
does its “thinking in a shaking world.” 

However, if we may trust the sensitivity of the editors to the impact 
of the crisis upon religion, the crisis did not make itself felt simultaneously 
in all phases of the religious life. Education, for example, began to take 
stock much later than did the social gospel. The sense of crisis spreads 
across the pages of the magazine. But it does not deepen. There is little 
indication that the distress is worse at the end of the decade than it was 
at the beginning. 

The sense of crisis accounts for a considerable body of material in the 
magazine. 

The realization that Christian people have failed to prevent the on- 
rush of the crisis has caused deep searching of mind and heart. The con- 
tributors to this journal are for the most part drawn from the ranks of 
liberal Christianity. They therefore examine religious liberalism to dis- 
cover how far its shortcomings may be blamed for not preventing the 
catastrophe. Whether other types and schools of Christian thought and 
living also feel driven to self-analysis, self-criticism and self-modification 
cannot be ascertained by examining the volumes of ReEticion 1n LiFe. 

Another major source of stimulus to the writers in the journal are the 
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great events that have occurred within Christendom during the decade— 
events like the ecumenical conferences and the publication of certain 
notable theological books which clarify issues and suggest new frameworks 
of interpretation. 

But the journal does not depend upon such external factors as social 
crisis or internal and intermittent stimuli like great events and books. The 
day-in-day-out relations, resources and rewards of the Christian life pro- 
vide the main subject matter of this meaty spiritual menu. 


I 


Liberalism both as a theological and social method and as a theological 
point of view and doctrine provides one of the major premises of RELIGION 
iN Lire. Liberalism so permeates its pages that no explicit treatment of 
liberalism in the early issues is to be found. Not until 1934 does lib- 
eralism become self-critical. Then begins a series of articles in which 
liberals turn upon liberalism in criticism and appraisal. They raise such 
question as, Can Liberalism Survive?—Whither is it bound? 

Its deficiencies are declared to be partly inherent, partly a matter of 
faulty strategy. Liberalism as it has been championed in our day in the 
persons of the older Christian leaders is not something that most of the 
younger men have worked out for themselves. They have inherited it. 
But in inheriting liberalism they have inherited a theological method 
rather than a gospel and a piety and a social passion. The piety which the 
elder liberals carried over from their earlier orthodoxy, they failed to 
transmit to their younger successors. Some of the spiritual weakness of 
the younger theological liberals results from this strategic oversight of 
their masters in failing to cultivate in their younger followers a joy and 
habit of devotion equal to their zeal for truth and justice. In our liberal 
theological seminaries professors were not always noted for their church- 
manship nor for their loyalty to the institutional forms of Christianity. 
Chapel services in divinity schools often limped. Students read about the 
Bible rather than read it. 

Small wonder that the question is raised as to whether the younger 
men, spiritually undernourished as they have been, can continue to carry 
the burden of liberal Christianity. 

Realization of the spiritual impoverishment of liberalism may account 
for the marked trend in the latter part of the decade toward a considera- 
tion of what is often called personal religion. The belated appearance 
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of this theme becomes even more striking when one recalls the widespread 
spiritual casualties due to the early depression years. Re icion 1n LiFe 
is a depression baby. It was conceived in the year 1931 and born in the 
year 1932, not very long after the Wall Street crash. Yet in the beginning 
it offered little by way of spiritual re-enforcement for the people whose 
morale was being shattered. In a characteristically liberal way it acted 
on the principle that what was most needed was more knowledge—more 
wisdom in the application of Christian principles. For help in maintaining 
poise, resiliency and peace of mind, in holding fast to one’s confidence, for 
help in plumbing the deeper levels of the soul that are not disturbed by 
storms at the surface, the reader would turn to its earlier pages in vain. 

This can hardly mean that the liberal Christians such as make up the 
subscription list of Reticion 1n Lire did not feel personally the keen 
edge of the depression knife. (Perhaps there is a modicum of truth in 
this observation. Its readers had at least enough income and security to 
afford the cost of subscription to the magazine.) What this means is 
rather that, true to their intellectualistic tradition, liberals turned imme- 
diately to a study of the causative factors in the debacle and to a search for 
remedies for the depression. 

Finally, however, they have begun to recognize the necessity—though 
faintly—of dealing with the personal problems of spiritual maintenance 
and repair, even while they are working desperately on schemes for a 
new way of social organization that will detour future depressions. 

So what do we find increasingly in the latter half of the decade? Sub- 
jects like the sense of sin, repentance, the cultivation of personal religion, 
and the meaning of mysticism. These receive constructive, but not homi- 
letical treatment. Questions regarding how we become aware of God 
as personal, and how to deal with tragic aspects of life like frustration and 
death, jostle their way into successive issues. Comparison is made be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant kinds of spirituality. How shall we dis- 
cern the will of God? it is asked. Is the vision of God for all? Why do 
souls become ill? Prayer trickles feebly but continuously through the 
journal’s leaves, gathering strength toward the end of the decade. 

In regard to the Bible little or no attention is given to its use as a 
book of power. Such consideration as it receives falls mainly within the 
lines of the tradition of the higher criticism. Admirable articles these 
are, to be sure, on Palestinian archaeology, the forthcoming revision, form- 
criticism and the like, but they are cast in the mold of historical and 
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literary criticism. Curiously enough, the Old Testament receives ever so 
much less notice than does the New Testament, not more than two or 
three articles being devoted to the Old Testament. Not until the end 
of the period does an author consult the Bible for theological reasons. 
Then inquiries are made about such themes as the biblical doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the New Testament conception of the Church. But the 
trend toward the recovery of a biblical theology is not impressive. 

Liberalism’s effort to recover or discover unfrequented Christian 
terrain has by no means meant its abandonment of its traditional principles. 
Its major interests and points of view control the contributors to the very 
end: freedom of scholarship, the priority of morality to faith, mutual 
tolerance, the rejection of authoritarianism, traditionalism and ecclesi- 
astical dogmatism and, above all, the championship of the goodness of truth. 

Criticism there is of liberalism, to be sure; increasing as the decade 
wears on. But such criticism—and it is mainly from the pens of writers 
who still count themselves liberals—is rarely sharp or hostile. No sub- 
versice influences have crept in. The criticism is constructive, hopeful and 
sympathetic. 

This self-examination on the part of liberals is, of course, one of the 
most striking theological trends of the decade. The forecast is made 
that, coming as it does from inside the ranks, this criticism will effect greater 
modifications than the fundamentalist and humanist attacks. Among the 
modifications will be the utopianism with which liberalism has had affini- 
ties, its reliance on scientific method and on experience, its emphasis on 
the historic Jesus, its neglect of the Church, its oversanguine estimate 
of human nature, its easygoing mood. But this tendency to self-examina- 
tion has not reached sufficient proportions or clarity to enable the reader 
to prophesy just what neoliberalism will look like. Its permanent con- 
tributions to Christian theology—contributions which must by all means 
be conserved—still need further analysis. 

If, then, the journal’s next to the last word about liberalism is Whither 
Liberalism? the last word is, No retreat from liberalism. 


II 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once declared that one of his ambitions was to 
cast out the passion for Europe by a passion for America. His was the voice 
of America coming of age. Judged by this standard, Reticion 1n Lire 
has come of age. Although there are listed on its masthead several British 
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theologians, articles by British authors appear only occasionally and British 
theology receives little attention. It is a matter of historical fact that 
American religious liberalism owes much more to the Continent—and par- 
ticularly to Germany—than it does to Great Britain; though in its earlier 
phases Englishmen like Coleridge mediated German theology and philoso- 
phy to the religious liberals of the early nineteenth century. But by and 
large, insofar as we have looked abroad for inspiration, we looked to the 
theological leadership of Germany. The same thing is true today; we find 
German, or rather German-speaking Swiss, theology and its critics more 
akin to us and therefore more provocative than the contemporary schools 
of British theology. The Barthian theology excites us because it grows 
out of and criticizes the very theology which nurtured liberalism here. 

Nevertheless REticion 1n Lire has not concerned itself in much detail 
with the theological activity of continental Europe. Articles dealing with 
Barth, as well as with Brunner and Thurneysen, appear intermittently 
from the first issue onward. Brunner, in fact, contributes a trenchant article 
of hisown. And American theologians who have confessedly modified their 
views under the influence of Barth are likewise given a hearing. The 
attitude toward these Continentals is neither antagonistic nor controversial. 
Rather the attitude is one of puzzled inquiry and the mood one of apprecia- 
tion. To introduce these lost leaders of liberalism to the American col- 
leagues they have left behind them in the liberal camp and to expound their 
ideas seems to be the editorial purpose. 

Barth must be heard, it is declared. His protest is valuable. Liberal 
Christianity, it is acknowledged, needs a more penetrating sense of sin, 
vivider awareness of the transcendent character of the Christian revelation, 
clearer emphasis on divine grace. Nevertheless we in America should 
beware of swallowing Barth whole. Wholesome is his positive religious 
appeal to enthrone God once more, but his theology is bad—that is to 
say, his theology is not fully Christian. It glories in being biblical. But 
the center of its Bible is a misinterpreted Paulinism. Actually, as one of 
the liberal contributors avers, the creative center of the Bible is the religion 
of Jesus Himself, an ethical mysticism which in turn is the essence of Paul’s 
Christianity. This is the unregenerate voice of liberalism speaking. 


III 


Nothing is clearer in the pages of the Quarterly than the return of the 
liberal Christian to the Church. His earlier lukewarm attitude toward 
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institutional religion has been abandoned. Yet even when this is said, a 
certain hesitancy must be noted in the liberal’s cautious return. He has 
not forgotten the pit whence he was digged. Not if he can help it will he 
allow himself to think of the Church as an end in itself. He will continue 
to stress the instrumental character of the Church. And when he talks of 
the Church he means the social structures of Christianity, the organized 
fellowship of all Christian groups. There is no evidence of any trend toward 
what might be called a church-mysticism. 

One of the contributors defines the present task of the Church in three 
categories: reunion, worship and social hope. How far does he reflect 
the Quarterly as a whole during the decade? 

In regard to the worship of the Church, Reticion 1n Lire provides 
- meager leadership. But for the first and third it valiantly girds its loins. 

Worship is given no more than peripheral attention. The risks inherent 
in worship rather than its opportunity and obligation are stressed. Only 
occasionally are the contributions to worship of the fine arts, including 
specifically music, dealt with. The sacraments are largely neglected. The 
Church’s pulpit rather than its altar remains central. The preaching func- 
tion overshadows the sacramental function of the Church. Excellent essays 
on the craft of the preacher appear with tonic effect. 

More noteworthy because less common in the liberal tradition with 
its intellectualistic emphasis is the increasing attention given to the pastoral 
office of the ministry. The minister is more than a preacher or a commu- 
nity leader. The minister as shepherd and healer of souls is handled in 
a few but hopeful articles. Consideration of the relation of psychotherapy 
to religion, of the clergyman in the sick room represents a constructive if 
meager attempt to recover for liberalism one of its lost terrains. No reader, 
however, would guess that the 1930’s constitute a period in which extraordi- 
narily vigorous and significant work was being done by depth psychologists 
which the Christian minister and layman must examine and evaluate, both 
in terms of the psychotherapeutic treatment of the spiritually ill and of a 
theoretical understanding of human nature. Neither Freud nor Jung’s 
name, for instance, appears in the index, although each receives casual con- 
sideration. 

To judge from the occasional article on social work there is apparent 
evidence that the trend is away from social work as an alternative to the 
Church. Young religious idealists are less likely today than even a decade 
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ago to choose social work rather than the ministry as their religious voca- 
tion. But the separation of social work from the Church appears even more 
clearly in the absence from these pages of any account of the radical changes 
which have taken place in the field of social work, as a result of the en- 
largement of governmental services and the widening of the social worker’s 
horizon to include community organization and legislative responsibility. 
There is no indication of an awakening of interest to a variety of studies 
that must be made of the new relations that might and should exist 
between the changing fields of social work and the Church. 

Of the two European sources of influence upon American Christianity 
the ecumenical movement, in which British churchmen have played a 
large part, seems likely to have the more lasting effect. Yet, of course, 
the trend toward the recovery of the Church, and more particularly of 
the world-wide Church flows deeper than its British source. Any em- 
phasis of the human spirit so onesided as Liberalism’s wholehearted identi- 
fication of itself with individualism was bound to suffer a radical reaction 
toward the opposite extreme. The logic of liberalism’s espousal of mod- 
ernism has had similar effect. For the genius of modernism—in whatever 
century it occurs—is its sensitivity to changes in the cultural milieu and its 
eagerness to adjust Christian practices and thought to these changed con- 
ditions. When philosophers adopt the category of organism as a novel 
and fruitful tool for interpreting the universe, and political leaders electrify 
the loyalty of myriads with their doctrine of collectivism, only the most 
intransigeant liberal remains untouched by the fresh currents of thought. 

What the ecumenical conferences have done, however, is to accelerate 
and widen the nascent liberal interest in the Church. The Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences, which are dealt with on several occasions, have 
offered new forms of leadership to younger men desirous of branching out 
for themselves into projects at once experimental and constructive. Not 
that the older theological statesmen have been sitting on silent side lines. 
Thanks to their participation in the Stockholm and Lausanne meetings, and 
even in the earlier one at Edinburgh, their words have a wisdom and 
perspective which have released rather than dominated the thought and 
energy of the younger men. 

In contrast to the interest in the ecumenical church is the neglect of 
missions. Only a single article deals with the portentous meeting at 
Madras of the older and the younger churches which marked a turning 
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point in the foreign missionary enterprise of American churches. The 
Quarterly is almost completely silent about the great ethnic faiths: Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Hinduism, etc. The major focus of the journal is 
the Christian religion. It lives, moves and has its being in Christianity. 

Does the editorial inattention to missions and its problems reflect the 
alleged lack of interest in missions which is sometimes leveled against 
the advocates of social action? Has the missionary enterprise, which has 
been a major project of American Christianity for over a hundred years, 
begun to lose its hold on our constituency? Or does this neglect merely 
mean that the editors have decided that other journals adequately carry 
the burden of analyzing and reinterpreting the exciting readjustments 
which are taking place in contemporary missions? 

Perhaps this inattention to missions forecasts the merging of the mis- 
sionary movement into the ecumenical movement. Are we about to enter 
a period in which our primary objective will be to integrate what one of 
the contributors calls “The World Christian Movement,” which will in 
turn become the world-wide base for new evangelistic home missionary 
efforts in every land? Iv 


Another major emphasis in Reticion 1n Lire has to do with the social 
teaching and task of Christianity. The journal has continuously explored 
the social gospel, not as a trend of interest but a persistent preoccupation. 

As might be expected, two aspects of the social gospel receive major 
attention: the problem of peace and of an ordered society. Indeed, so much 
do these themes predominate that other aspects of the social gospel receive 
minimal if any consideration. The rural community, the city, prohibition, 
industry, race relations, are almost completely overlooked. 

Pacifists by and large dominate the pages. Violence and coercion are 
anathematized as unchristian ways of social action. Only occasionally 
and at the end of the decade do prowar, antipacifist views find full- 
length advocacy. One of these advocates (prophetically?) is a theological 
student. 

Nationalism is singled out as the main obstacle athwart proposed roads 
to peace. But specific incarnations of the religion of nationalism, like com- 
munism and national socialism, receive less consideration than they would 
seem to deserve. Whether intentional or not, this neglect has its justifi- 
cation. The aforementioned experiments in government are but sects in 
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the larger movement of nationalism. Better deal with it as such rather 
than exclusively with its phenomena, for then our own country’s nationalism 
becomes an inescapable part of the problem. The observation is worth 
recording that RELIGION 1Nn Lire has no trace of jingoism about it. During 
a decade which has seen a rising emphasis on the American way the maga- 
zine has made no fetish of Americanism. Rather it declares with vigorous 
repetition that Christianity confronts the demonic power of national sov- 
ereignty everywhere, as the chief stronghold of contemporary paganism. 

The task of those who seek to Christianize the social order is first of 
all to formulate a Christian doctrine of government and then to go on to 
the achievement of a Christian world order. This, according to the social 
teachers of Christianity who write for the journal, is our biggest and most 
crucial piece of unfinished Christian business. Confronted by this political 
colossus the advocates of the social gospel show no signs of abandoning the 
struggle. To be sure, the apocalyptic fervor of an earlier generation has 
been lost. No writer expects the Kingdom of God soon: to displace the 
current anarchy. But it is admitted that profound changes must and 
are taking place in the social gospel. Dissatisfaction is expressed with its 
traditional assumptions, ideals and proposals. The complaint is heard that 
we have too readily identified Christianity with specific panaceas and social 
philosophies indistinguishable from current secular thought. Critical 
analyses are made of the strategy of indirection—that is to say, the use of 
political and economic means to gain the Christian end. Causes for the 
loss of power in the social gospel are sought in many hypotheses: in its neg- 
lect of personal religion; in the radical shifts in the social sciences which 
are taking place so rapidly that theologians can’t keep up with them; in 
the confusion that has arisen as to the relation of the ethic of Jesus to 
social problems; in the narrowness of the social gospel’s theological 
base; and in the magnitude and recalcitrancy of the “world” it has 
to change. 

The majority of the champions of the social gospel are reformers rather 
than philosophers, more interested in sociology than in social ethics. The 
contributions to Reticion 1n Lire fall for the most part within these tra- 
ditional limits, paying little attention to the ethical presuppositions of the 
social gospel. However, the fact is again to be noted that toward the end 
of the decade there seems to be a greater inclination to raise fundamental 
ethical questions. Why, it was asked in an earlier issue, has no distinctively 
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Protestant Christian ethic developed? The explanation is sought in au- 
thoritarianism and the habit of making ethics an adjunct to theology. 
Alternatives to this practice are later proposed, as one author urges a 
pluralistic and experimental approach to Christian ethics instead of an 
absolute, monistic approach. The trend toward a renewal of reflection on 
the fundamental problems of Christian ethics appears also in articles 
devoted to the Christian view of freedom, of the area of legitimate Chris- 
tian compromise and the Christian ethical decision as between almost 
equally evil alternatives. A hopeful thing about this trend is its empirical 
quality. These questions are dealt with in terms of specific ethical issues. 

Toward the end of the decade criticism of the social gospel shows signs 
of turning into doubt and hopelessness. The question arises, “After all, is 
an ordered society possible?” The power of religion as a social control 
has weakened. Has it become impotent? Yet generally speaking, the 
contributors believe that we are witnessing only a temporary eclipse of 
organized Christianity and its social power. Even those critics who have 
felt the influence of continental neo-Protestantism most deeply, propose 
a new strategy for the social gospel rather than its abandonment. An un- 
daunted European contributor in fact declares that the central European 
churches will be ready to co-operate in the reconstruction of Europe so 
that the future of central Europe will become a glorious page in the 
history of world Christianity. Because of this hope of renewed power the 
answer to the question, “Can Christianity save society?” is a round affirma- 
tion. Rexicion 1n Lire does not abandon the Catholic-Reformed Prot- 
estant philosophy of the imperative laid upon the individual and the Church 
of Christianizing the social life of mankind. 


V 


A theologian may well be pardoned if he eyes the title of RELIGION IN 
Lire with some suspicion. 

Will the magazine fall into the pitfall of those whose shibboleth has 
been, Religion is a way of life? Will it neglect its responsibility for exam- 
ining and interpreting the ideological bases of Christianity? Will it try 
to meet and defeat competing faiths by the wholly inadequate weapons of 
practical service? Such questions as these imply no criticism of an emphasis 
on Christian living. That should go without saying. But when the fruits 
begin to wither and drop as they have been in recent years, it is high time 
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to reconsider the cultivation of the roots: the faith, the authority, the 
rationale, the ideology of our religion. 

To some extent the activism implicit in the Quarterly’s name shows up 
in a kind of theological self-consciousness. The youth who has learned 
manners after growing up is inclined to talk about them and refer to them. 
The youth whose good social bearing has been ingrained in him from child- 
hood never thinks of referring to his manners. He just acts mannerly. 
So we find in REticion 1n Lire, at least in the earlier numbers, articles 
entitled “The Relevance of Theology” and “The Return to Theology.” 
Halfway through the decade this self-consciousness makes its apologetic 
appearance again in a discussion about the possibility of theology and its 
restoration. For the rest, however, the magazine carries on its theological 
task without apology. Theology has ceased to be the bogey man it once 
was to the activistic humanitarian predecessors of our present liberal decade. 

Within the area of what is technically known as systematic theology 
content rather than method is emphasized. For instance, the problem of 
religious knowledge is almost wholly neglected until the end of the decade, 
although an occasional earlier article glances at the problem of certainty, 
of tentativeness, and the declaration is made that the forms of theological 
doctrine are not eternally true. In contemporary intellectual culture a 
considerable discussion of language and semantics has occurred, but no 
article deals with the primary tools of the theologian’s workshop, namely 
words. (There is a fruitful article on the language of prayer.) A more 
striking omission is that of the conflict between science and theology, with 
which the pages of an earlier decade would certainly have been filled. 
Science and theology seem to have reached a truce. 

Leaving aside, then, these “premises of theology,” to quote a vagrant 
title, the Quarterly brings into occasional focus the great doctrines: Jesus, 
God, man, sin and salvation. 

Liberalism’s sanguine doctrine of man appears to have suffered only 
minor criticism. Book reviews appear dealing with Brunner’s Man im 
Revolt, but not a single article dealing with the doctrine of human nature 
(of which, to be sure, there are not many) starts from neo-reformation 
premises; nor indeed takes them into account. It is rather man’s freedom 
and the problem of harnessing his motives which come to the fore. 

The same faithfulness to the liberal tradition appears in the treat- 
ment of Jesus. His ethical supremacy, the relevance of his ethic and his 
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significance for the conception of God make up the bulk of the discussion. 
Problems concerning the person and work of Christ lie almost dormant; a 
title like that of “deliverance through Christ” being an exceptional title. 
Implicit rather than explicit is the recurring fact that “the Christ of the 
Gospels speaks to the writers, the miracle of His person—not merely of 
His deeds captures their imagination and devotion, fires their enthusiasm 
and inspires their wills to response and obedience.” 

Quite as subordinated in emphasis as the doctrines of man and Christ 
is the doctrine of God. Yet the inner disquietude of liberalism comes to 
expression in the several articles dealing with the problem of evil. Emer- 
son once dismissed discussions of the problem of evil as the soul’s mumps, 
measles and whooping cough, implying that mature minds did not bother 
with it. Reticion 1n Lire knows better. It has been too profoundly 
shaken by the current crisis. It returns to the problem again and again. 

The problem of evil has among its corrolaries the problem of history. 
Toward the end of the decade the Quarterly turns with striking and 
sudden concentration to the subject of history. Religious liberalism has 
had an ambivalent relation to historical study and interest. On the one 
hand, to these liberals we owe the fruitful application of modern historical 
methods to the understanding of Christianity. Some of the representative 
liberal theologians have been emphatically historical-minded. Their con- 
tributions have been more significant in the field of historical than of 
constructive theology. Liberalism has also embraced more or less critically 
the doctrine of progress. On the other hand many religious liberals have 
stressed the importance of the present in comparison either with the future 
or the past. “Today is king.” Mr. Dooley is the spokesman for many an 
illiterate liberal when he said: “I know histhry isn’t thrue, Hinnessy, 
because it ain’t like what I see ivery day in Halsted Street.” Certainly 
the latter attitude has not controlled the leaders of liberalism, at least not 
since its early transcendental beginnings. But to judge from the Quarterly 
the laity, as seen in student samplings, inclines to believe that history is 
bunk. (Another indication of the failure of liberalism’s program of reli- 
gious education. ) 

The effect of the crisis has been to raise questions not only about the 
validity of the idea of progress, but even more fundamentally about the 
meaning of history itself. Once history spelled progress. The identifica- 
tion is not wholly abandoned by our authors. Though the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth century idea of progress must be modified, it had elements of 
truth in it. Future progress is declared to be a possibility. The idea of 
progress “owes its origin to a moral demand and its hope to a belief in 
Providence.” Since we cannot turn our back upon the moral demand that 
we use our freedom in such a way as to leave the world better than we find 
it, we shal] remain honest though chastened believers in progress. For 
progress the “hope of a new world is in Him who declares from the throne 
of heaven, ‘Behold, I make all things new.’?” We can still be optimists. 

As to the meaning of history the declaration is made that though Chris- 
tianity must concern itself with event it cannot confine itself to event. 
Christianity neither in its intellectual formulation nor in its experience 
is independent of temporal considerations. Yet Christianity is also “idea” 
because it is objectively true. According to the Christian interpretation, 
history has at least five meaningful characteristics. It is the sphere of 
creative activity. It has actuality, a “once-for-allness.” In history we 
see the emergence of moral and spiritual values. In history we see the trans- 
valuation of meaning and the inclusion, of the temporal in the eternal. The 
theologian therefore must continue to co-operate with the historian in 
order to disclose the meaning of God at work. 

As the crisis deepens, the problem of God is somewhat transformed. 
It is no longer the apologetic one of justifying the ways of God to man, 
but the systematic one of the meaning of the gospel itself. What is essen- 
tial to Christianity commands more attention at the end than at the 
beginning of the decade. We see the Christian thinker forced by the 
severity of the crisis to re-examine the sources of his power and his 
resources for living. | 

One final comment. Two titles call attention to a striking feature of 
Reuicion 1n Lire: “The Preacher as Creative Theologian” and “The 
Minister His Own Theologian.” Over half of the articles have been 
written by ministers; by men—that is to say, who do not occupy chairs of 
theology or other academic positions, but are carrying on in church and 
in administrative posts the practical leadership of the Christian forces. 
The editors, whether knowingly or not, have forwarded that magnificent 
tradition in the Church that has turned to its preachers for much of its 
most significant theological leadership. 





The Quarter’s Fiction 


Joun C. ScHROEDER 


N ANNIVERSARY Number is the occasion for celebration. If 
A this column were to play its proper part it ought to appear with 
ten novels, each shining like a candle in congratulatory light, 
each enthusiastically reviewed, each a candidate for the must list. Instead 
the novels of the quarter seem to throw a fitful light. It may be that this 
reviewer had his hopes too high, or that he has missed some significant 
stories. While there are many good things to be said about these books, 
each seems to fall short of great promise. 

One can become enthusiastic about Reveille in Washington, which 
properly does not belong here since it is not a novel but history Fortu- 
nately it has all the power and verve of a thrilling story by token of 
which its review finds a place here. This is by no means to imply that 
the work is not carefully documented or that the author was more concerned 
with drama than she was with fact. What is important is that she sees 
history in terms of the people who make it and recognizes how social forces 
and dominant ideas find their incarnations in personages powerful enough 
to make them compelling. One suspects that much of her material comes 
from the newspapers: and periodicals of the time, a factor which makes 
each chapter an entity in itself and retards movement in the narrative as 
the drama unfolds. 

Here is portrayed the city of Washington during the Civil War. It 
begins with the city’s fear and uncertainty during the closing days of 
Buchanan’s shifty administration and follows the life of the city through 
all the vicissitudes of the war. Perhaps because one has not thought of it, 
one is shocked to realize what a sprawling, incomplete town it was; how 
ill-prepared for the horrors of a long war; how strong the secessionist 
party was both in the government and in the military arm; how frantic 
and disunited the citizens were. Through the muddy streets and into 
the shabby offices and through the dismal wards and above the fevered 
factions strode the tall, melancholy President. How anyone could have 
remained poised and sane in the midst of such bedlam is beyond belief. 
For not only did he have to cope with the psychopathic Mary Todd and 
the grief over his lost son within his own home; he had also to maintain a 
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steady hand on the helm of the military campaign when ambitious generals 
and excited politicians led the Northern armies through one disaster after 
another. The city’s life was riddled with spies and Southern sympathizers 
as well as by Northerners who were opposed to the Administration’s 
conduct of the war. Lincoln’s cabinet was an ill-assorted lot by no means 
united on policy, unhappy in thwarted ambition and unsure as failure and 
incompetence threatened them. The general ineptitude, the greed of the 
profiteeers, the overcrowded city incapable of handling the throngs who 
came to it for one reason or another—all combined to create chaos. 

Yet the situation was saved by the work of many people who heroically 
set themselves to particular tasks and against insuperable odds maintained 
the town’s morale. If Mrs. Greenlow and Belle Boyd almost brought 
disaster through their adroit espionage, Dorothy Dix, “whose mouth 
and chin were firm and whose blue-gray eyes could dilate with holy indig- 
nation,” and Clara Barton, leaving her office to set out for the men at the 
front, brought order and kindness to the war’s dreadful misery. If Mc- 
Clellan, with his arrogant pride and. neurotic temperament, failed in 
the peninsula campaign because he spent more time in the city than he did 
with his army; Frederick Law Olmstead, crippled and on crutches, worked 
miracles as he developed his Sanitary Commission. Miss Leech has a 
genius for characterization and the pages of her book are full of people, 
good and bad, who struggled for recognition or for wealth or for glory 
or for shame in the tormented city. 

Above them all is the city herself, the heroine of the piece. The un- 
finished dome of the Capitol, upon which men worked throughout the war, 
is the symbol of her life. Beneath it were housed legislators, soldiers, 
profiteers, nurses, thieves and heroes. In spite of the turmoil it continued 
to grow. The reader is bound to perceive a constant parallel between the 
life of the city then and now. The comparisons are irresistibly suggested. 
Reveille in Washington is good history superbly told. And eventually the 
city survives the storm when, after the grand review of the troops, “the 
wind of time had blown them all from Washington. In the streets were 
only tired people wandering home through the dust and manure and 
trampled garlands.” 

Marriage Is a Private Affair, the Harper Prize Novel for 1941, is an 
excellent story which sets itself a problem it is not quite able to solve. It 
is well worth reading since it portrays with sensitive and honest appreciation 
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the life of well-bred, intelligent and socially idealistic young married 
people. Theo Schofield, the product of sophisticated parents and of the 
Eastern college tradition, marries Tom West, a young architect who plans 
to use his skill and wealth to promote an housing project. Deeply in love 
with Tom, she determines to avoid the disaster of her parents’ pitiable 
failure in marriage. She sees the sad infidelities among her own generation 
and is sure that her love for her husband and their common social idealism 
will save them from the tawdriness and insecurity which have shattered 
the homes of so many of her friends. The Wests are part of a circle of 
bright young things who know their way not only among the amenities of 
gentle living, but also in the realisms of the chaotic political scene. Their 
crowd talks and talks and talks; some of it clever, some of it brittle and 
some of it tedious. 

Theo, however, had not quite counted on the pressures of daily living 
and the fatiguing exactions of housekeeping and motherhood. She had 
never understood how reluctant she was to part with youth nor how 
unwilling she would be to accept the unromantic obligations of maturity. 
One child follows another in rapid succession, and she finds herself won- 
dering whether the choice she has made is a better one than that of her 
friends who have decided that marriage is not a private affair. It is so 
hard for her to resolve her intellectual loyalty to Tom’s work which 
absorbs so much of his time and her emotional loyalty to decency and 
fidelity with her longing to keep her youth. 

There is nothing new about this situation. At this point the story 
seems to lose convincingness since in Theo’s affair with Lang Street she so 
deliberately flouts her traditions and her convictions. Yet it may be that 
at this point the story is most accurate psychologically since this is precisely 
what so many of the Theos of this world do. When Tom finds out and 
she realizes how stupid and foolish she has been, the issue is resolved by 
the novelist only by a meretricious accident which ends the story, but which 
unfortunately does not solve the dilemma into which Theo has forced 
herself. 

Judith Kelly writes beautifully and understandingly about a class of 
people who are economically secure, ethically sensitive and culturally 
mature. They have no religious moorings. She is at home among them 
and appreciates their life and describes them accurately. Our family 
seemed to disagree about the book. The masculine contingent thought 
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it real; the distaff side was a little scornful of Theo’s failures. All of 
which seems to sum up to the conclusion that it is a good but not great novel, 
written with skill and charm and insight. 

Ladies’ Day is a story of the time when there was a difference between 
a woman and a “lady”; when business was ruthless but men never admitted 
it; when small business was being devoured by big business and wealth was 
being created so fast that men did not know how to handle it; when a 
lady was not supposed to know what went on outside her home; when 
everyone knew there was corruption in municipal government but no one 
mentioned it; when men thought it was their duty to protect their wives 
from knowing what life was like but felt little compunction about occa- 
sionally being with the women who knew what life was like. 

Ladies Day is a description of American life when the genteel tradition 
flourished with its charm and its hypocrisy, its respectability and its crudity. 
In particular it is the story of the lovely Sally Lathrop, who dares to try 
to be a lady in her set and as well to cross over into that dirty realm where 
the only way to reform a city is to learn what goes on in the city. The 
loveliest girl in Byzantium, she is loved by two men. Cato Van Sanford 
Samson is politically successful, pharisaically respectable and at heart a 
cad. Race Kirkwood is socially and morally impossible, shrewd and clever 
in business, a leader who is an implacable enemy and a friend only when 
it suits his purpose. Van’s courtship is proper and safe; Kirk’s is another 
matter. 

Mr. Smith paints an excellent picture of American life in the last few 
decades of the century. The pretense of the wealthy, the vice of the slums, 
the ruthlessness of the age and the first feeble gropings toward social 
maturity on the part of the women make this book worth the reading. 

The Sun Is My Undoing is one of those novels distinguished by its 
weight as well as by its excitement. Its story spans three generations and 
deals with the slave trade in England in the eighteenth century. Through 
its pages go heroes, beautiful ladies, slavers, villains, the people who made 
life glitter in Cuba and in the palaces of Madrid and the shrewd business- 
men of Bristol who made and lost fortunes out of slaves. The book is 
crammed with adventure and excitement, brutality and inhumanity. Yet 
somehow it fails to come off, and while the reader gets through its many 
pages, he is never impelled by the power of its plot. 

Miss Steen is a distinguished novelist, and this book confirms that 
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opinion. She knows the history of the slave trade, and with it as a back- 
ground she skillfully traces the story of the adventurous Mathew Flood, 
who, scorned by the lovely Pallas Burmester, whose abolitionist senti- 
ments will not permit her to marry him, sails aboard the Cassiopeia for the 
African coast. Here is the slave trade in all its horror. Flood’s adventures 
carry him to Cuba, where his mulatto daughter is born. He is forgotten 
when he is captured by Barbary pirates, and the narrative follows the lives 
of his daughter and granddaughter until finally by a twist of fortune all 
are reunited in Bristol. 

This is skilled writing and Flood’s adventures are exciting. The women 
are generally much less real than the men, and the pattern of the lives of 
the three generations tends to be repetitive and dull. The book always 
gives the impression of being better than it is, and while many of the situa- 
tions are thrilling, it never quite generates power enough to keep the story 
alive through so many pages. 

Bird of the Wilderness is a sensitive portrait of a young man. Though 
seventeen, there is none of the Booth Tarkington touch about him. He 
is a sober, responsible lad living in Illinois when America trembled on 
the edge of war in 1915-16. The town is Parkerton, where there were 
many people of German stock. Bill’s mother came from them. Her por- 
trait is well drawn. She is a music teacher who gives her son a love of 
Bach and Chopin. Bill’s father was a ne’er-do-well Welsh painter who 
deserts his family when he can no longer stand the pressures of the solid, 
stolid clan into which he has married. Bill’s loyalties are with England, 
and he comes to hate his uncle, Joe Busch, and his German allegiances. 
Set against his family (although his mother never fails to understand him) 
he finds sympathy in an English teacher, a girl hardly older than himself. 

There are some very moving chapters in the book. Mr. Sheean’s 
description of a Bach oratorio in the little Lutheran church is superb 
writing. The effect of the 1916 political campaign upon such a community 
is well done. Bill’s companionship with his mother is tender; his reunion 
with his vagrant father and his capacity to understand this man gives the 
boy maturity. The book moves to an ending unnecessarily melodramatic 
and quite unconvincing which, instead of being a climax, turns out to be a 
loose resolution of the plot. Nevertheless Bird of the Wilderness is a fine 
portrait of a good boy caught in an emotional conflict too great for his power 
who is lost in spite of his integrity and his understanding. 
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The Christian Criticism of Life. By 
Lynn Harotp HovucH. New 
York: Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 
1941. pp. 312. $2.50. 


Here is a volume which should be 
required reading for every preacher under 
forty. If I had the authority I should 
refuse to admit any minister into full 
Conference relationship until he had 
given proof that he had read it thor- 
oughly. No man could read it with 
understanding and continue any unin- 
formed repetition of platitudes such as 
is altogether too frequently charged 
against the modern pulpit. When I had 
gotten well started in the book I thought 
I heard Ben Jonson, with a Shakespeare 
folio in his hand, crying, “Here is God’s 
plenty.” The man who can read it with- 
out a rebuking recognition of the inex- 
orable intellectual demand upon the 
ministry today, and its inexhaustible 
resources, is far along the way to 
paralysis of perceptive faculties. 

Doctor Hough has drawn upon the 
reading of a lifetime to reinforce and 
illumine his Christian criticism of life; 
and magnificent reading it has been. 
From the Hebrew prophets, the philos- 
ophers and dramatists of Greece, and the 
less original but imperious Latins to 
Karl Barth and Edwin Lewis; from 
Dante to contemporary Neo-platonists, 
he marshals the minds of the centuries. 
Here are Renaissance poets and Refor- 
mation theologians, Medieval schoolmen 
and modern French critics; the sinewy 
intellects that made the spacious days of 
great Elizabeth and the lopsided en- 
thusiasts who have made the not-so- 
spacious days of Harry Ward and Pro- 
fessor Freud; Christopher Marlowe and 
Joseph Wood Krutch; Marx and Darwin 


and T. S. Eliot and Eddington and 
Whitehead and Maritain—they are all 
here. And they are here by right. 
They are no miscellaneous company 
crowded together to display an omniv- 
erous reader’s accomplishments. Each 
contributes to a coherent exposition of 
the complex life of mind and spirit which 
the preacher, like Browning’s Sordello, 
has to challenge for us. 

I am not attempting a resumé of the 
book, or even of any special chapters of 
it. It will be enough to say that this is 
the completed orchestration of which, 
during the past fifteen years, Doctor 
Hough has given us some of the move- 
ments; it is the finished structure of 
which his other books have shown us 
an arch or an aisle or a transept. His 
Fernley Lecture in 1925 on Evangelical 
Humanism did little more for some of 
us than indicate his interest. The 
Christian Criticism of Life presents that 
interest developed through the interven- 
ing years of thought and study, enriched 
by the harvest of his association with 
kindred and distinguished minds, and 
empowered by discernments which have 
risen out of his personal experience into 
a philosophy and a conviction. What, 
sixteen years ago, was a topic has be- 
come a tempered dedication of mind 
and life. 

Theodore Roosevelt, turning to good 
uses his talent for insult by innuendo, 
once spoke rather memorably of “weasel 
words.” He died too soon, however, to 
see the full fatality of weasel minds 
emptying great words of their genuine 
and noble meaning. But long before the 
Wilhelmstrasse showed what profession- 
als could do, a good many amateurs who 
wrote and spoke about humanism were so 
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effective that the fine old word became 
a rather shabby and anemic exhibit. Doc- 
tor Hough devotes his first chapter to 
a discussion of the mistaken meanings 
which have been given currency, arriv- 
ing, as he was sure to do, at the mean- 
ing found in the classic humanists, 
“intelligence controlling the world of 
impulse for high ends.” Later in the 
volume content and reinforcement of 
the definition are found in his discussion 
of Christian Humanism. “That free 
controlling intelligence . . . . which the 
critical humanist constantly emphasizes 

. is the capacity to choose among 
alternatives in the light of standards 
clearly seen and clearly held.” 

I am not in disagreement with these 
lucid definitions, but I am not sure that 
they have been adequately safeguarded. 
How high must the ends be, and who is to 
say when they are high enough to consti- 
tute a humanist? Is the phrase, “stand- 
ards clearly seen and clearly held,” in- 
clusive enough? Is Joe Louis a humanist 
as he controls his world of impulse— 
appetite, anger, laziness, fear—in order, 
by perfectly co-ordinated speed and 
power, to knock his next opponent from 
Dan to Beersheba? 

The questions sound frivolous, but 
they are not; and Doctor Hough has 
later indicated what these definitions seem 
to lack, remarking that “humanism first 
of all is based upon a disinction between 
life lived on the level of human intelli- 
gence and life lived upon the subhu- 
man level of appetite; and between a 
life concerned with thought and a life 
engrossed with things.” But throughout 
the volume he has done something better 
than answer a reviewer's questions; he 
has provided the materials and evoked 
the atmosphere that raise questions. And 
one could hardly secure a more profitable 
result from the book than would come 
from his following the compulsion of its 
silences as well as its speech, and so 
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think his own way to the intellectually 
adequate and morally sound humanistic 
principle. 

I have mentioned the wealth of liter- 
ary reference which makes the volume a 
superb handbook of the historical, theo- 
logical, and literary study which the 
preacher could profitably make his own; 
but The Christian Criticism of Life is 
not bookish. Doctor Hough writes, of 
course, with the range and a good deal 
more than the felicity of a scholar, but 
if he who runs as he reads happens to be 
reading this book while he runs he will 
find himself running into the very heart 
of modern life. Contemporary expe- 
rience, the military scene, the political 
implications of the hour, come hammer- 
ing through these pages. Here are some 
of the chapters: Humanism and Science, 
Humanism and the Machine Age, Hu- 
manism and Social Change, Humanism 
and the Christian Church, Evangelical 
Humanism and the Christian Pulpit. 
But this is not a “book for the times,” 
thank God! written in journalese and 
fitting neatly into the dissolving pattern 
of fugitive literature of a war period. 
It deals with ideas, principles, adventures 
of thought and faith that are universal 
in their significance and timeless in their 
pressure. Nevertheless one hears through 
its pages the tumult of what is now 
transpiring in far places and near at 
hand. And many a man who reads it 
will be astonished to discover what every 
preacher ought to know and too few 
give evidence of understanding, that 
everyday events, an invasion of Poland, 
a sit-down strike in Detroit, the collapse 
of social conventions, have their roots in, 
and derive their energies from some 
philosophy which has first captured re- 
flective minds. It is ignorance of this, 
so terribly evident today, which permits 
pulpits here and there to hypnotize them- 
selves and their congregation into mistak- 
ing wisecracks for wisdom and to deal 
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in entertaining by-products instead of 
religious imperatives. The Christian 
Criticism of Life will enrich its readers 
in many ways but in none will they be 
more profited than by their awakening 
to the sources and implications of events 
against the evil of which neither piety 
nor enthusiasm will be effective without 
adequate knowledge of the intellectual 
history out of which they rise. 

No part of the volume is without a 
contribution for mind and spirit, but the 
eight chapters which begin with the elev- 
enth particularly sustain a march of 
magnificent persuasions. Searching the 
three levels of interest, experience and 
activity which he identifies as the subhu- 
man, the human, and the third level, 
Doctor Hough explores the impacts of 
the physical sciences and psychology, of 
metaphysics and philosophy, of religion 
and religious faith, his discussion moving 
from critical to theistic humanism, from 
theistic to Christian humanism, and from 
Christian to Evangelical humanism, and 
one finds at last no denial of his affirma- 
tion that “Every step a man takes in the 
direction of critical humanism is a step 
toward an intellectual position which by 
its very nature will tend to make the 
thought of the Incarnation acceptable.” 
Certainly Doctor Hough makes it accept- 
able. His mind, as I seem to recall, has 
always been busy with the ineffable and 
haunting mystery of the Incarnation. 
There was a time in his ministry and 
authorship when I thought that he had 
gone pretty well over to the Greek 
Fathers in the pre-eminence he gave to 
the Incarnation in the doctrinal formu- 
lation of Christianity. But one of his 
earliest public utterances to receive at- 
tention bore the title, “The Strategy of 
the Cross,” a phrase which reappears in 
this book; and as I have read these chap- 
ters I have thought I felt the influence of 
the great Latin theologians as Doctor 
Hough moves with reverent eloquence 
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to the place where he sees and makes 
us see that the tragic note in man’s own 
life “simply must be answered to by a 
tragic note coming from the very center 
of the life of God.” 

I do not now recall that Doctor Hough 
makes any reference to that curious 
mental or unmental process which not a 
few Christians employ in seeking the 
nature of reality without any reference 
to Christ, and having formulated a phil- 
osophy without a Christian idea in it, 
tack their religious beliefs upon it in 
bland ignorance of the absurdity. But 
the pattern set out in The Christian 
Criticism of Life will make any such 
procedures impossible. Aldous Huxley 
could profitably read the discussion as 
it moves from the subhuman onward. 
He would see Doctor Hough reaching 
the Incarnation and the Cross, not by 
any pressures of tradition and impatient 
disregard of skeptical dissents, but by a 
vital principle no less logical and scien- 
tific because of the warmth and glow it 
generates. His philosophy, his religion, 
his theology emerge through the alembic 
of a disciplined intelligence in an august 
trinity —three profound and luminous 
insights in one divine fact. 

What I have written about The Chris- 
tian Criticism of Life represents an un- 
qualified recognition of a noble volume, 
greatly conceived and beautifully ac- 
complished. It is the work of a scholar 
who is at home in the world alike of 
men and ideas, of machines and books, 
of the needs and betrayals of those who 
comprise his congregations and of the 
perils and problems and _ intellectual 
treasons of the preacher. Any thought- 
ful man, particularly any minister, who 
fails to read it and think much about 
its total import will do himself much 
disservice. And this judgment is not 
modified by my dissent from certain 
matters of form and style, minor indeed 
but which, in balanced criticism should 
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be observed. They are matters of per- 
sonal opinion, of course, and no one is 
compelied to agree with this reviewer. 

In no other volume of Doctor Hough’s 
are there so many sentences so rich in 
wisdom and memorable in phrase; but 
he sometimes forgets that not all his 
readers are as informed as himself, and 
some of these sentences, packed as they 
are with reference, call for much larger 
backgrounds of knowledge than the rest 
of us possess. There are paragraphs in 
which his language carries mind and 
emotion to his conclusion, as a river 
sweeps unhindered to the sea; but there 
are others in which the language is more 
luxuriant than lucid, and while we are 
stirred by metaphors like Milton’s 


Solemn troops and sweet societies 
That sing, and singing in their glory 
move, 


we have difficulty in knowing precisely 
what is being said. ‘The opulence of his 
mind seems to obscure his meaning. 

There are some irrelevances, the most 
notable being the two chapters on The 
Humanism of Irving Babbitt and The 
Humanism of Paul Elmer More. ‘The 
chapters are splendidly done, of interest 
and value in themselves, and doubtless a 
labor of love on Doctor Hough’s part. 
His fruitful association with Professor 
Babbitt and Doctor More have made 
us expect such studies of them. But 
valuable as the chapters are in them- 
selves, they do not belong in this volume. 
To the contrary, they intrude an alien, 
though very friendly element; as if 
Babbitt or More had strolled into a 
church where Doctor Hough was preach- 
ing on the Atonement and had inter- 
rupted with a scholarly address on Aes- 
chylus. 

Adjectives, of course, are one man’s 
meat and another man’s poison, and 
certainly Doctor Hough has a right to 
use them as he pleases. Sometimes, how- 
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ever, his adjectives, while making his 
sentences move with swiftness and color, 
seem to have the effect of motion without 
progress and color without additional 
content. Just as a matter of personal 
feeling, I do not like his “darting in- 
telligence.” I have known a few dart- 
ing intelligences, and they always darted 
in the wrong direction. It is no darting 
intelligence that has given us The Chris- 
tian Criticism of Life; it is an intelli- 
gence that has marched steadily, breast 
forward, never doubting. And I do 
wish Doctor Hough would use “of 
which” instead of “whose” with an im- 
personal noun. 

To all of which perhaps the best 
reply is Plato’s eloquent but cryptic 
xapva eis tipéas! For here is a magnificent 
book that will mean new epochs in the 
lives of many young men and new dis- 
ciplines and industry in some of us 
oldsters. I hope that it comes into the 
hands of all the tired idealists, the doubt- 
ing humanitarians, the cocksure intelli- 
gentsia, and the near-scientists who can’t 
see that man is not only in nature but is 
out of it as well. For in addition to the 
content of The Christian Criticism of 
Life in its author they will meet one 
who, as was written of a pre-eminent 
figure of the second century, has done 
“a great service to his age by showing 
that one can be a thinker, appreciate 
knowledge, stand in the midst of a 
stream of thoroughly intellectual move- 
ments, and yet remain a faithful son of 
the Church.” 

JosepH M. M. Gray. 
The Bexley Methodist Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Return to Religion. By Henry 
C. Link. Macmillan. $1.00. The 
biography of thousands: their struggles, 
despairs, and successes, through the eyes 
of a psychologist who, himself, found 
the Way back. 
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The Kingdom of God and the Amer- 
ican Dream. By SHERWooD 
Eppy. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. pp. 319. 
$2.90. 


Mr. Eddy’s book is a thought-pro- 
voking and illuminating study of spir- 
itual forces in American history. Upon 
opening this volume many readers will 
immediately jump to the conclusion that 
the author has wandered far from the 
subjects upon which he is qualified to 
speak with authority. Yet it is safe to 
say, on the other hand, that many of 
these doubters eventually will lay it 
down firm in the conviction that Sher- 
wood Eddy possesses unique qualifica- 
tions for doing this particular piece of 
work. The subtitle is “The Religious 
and Secular Ideals of American His- 
tory.” For many years there was a 
tendency on the part of historians to 
ignore religious ideals as social factors. 
Many recent books of history, especially 
those prepared primarily for use as texts 
in college and high schools, are evidence 
that this conspiracy of silence is a thing 
of the past. The Kingdom of God and 
the American Dream deals with a theme 
in which interpreters of the trends of 
our national life are now intensely in- 
terested. 

This is a book which covers an ex- 
ceptionally wide range. For this rea- 
son we are now and then inclined to 
criticize the author unfairly for not 
dealing more intensively with some 
phase of it. He has given us a taste 
which has aroused our appetite for more. 
The work as a whole, however, shows 
a clear sense of proportion. After a 
discussion of the Old World back- 
grounds of the American dream Mr. 
Eddy takes up colonial America, em- 
phasizing especially figures like Jona- 
than Edwards, Roger Williams, and 


Anne Hutchinson. Then comes an elu- 
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cidation of the more important phases 
of “Eighteenth Century Enlightenment 
and Evangelism.” Other topics treated 
with particular care are the conflict be- 
tween federalism and democracy and 
the significance of the frontier. 

Although this is exceptionally well- 
done, the most brilliant part of the book 
consists of the chapters dealing with 
more recent history. ‘The chapter on 
“Religious Currents in American Lit- 
erature” crowds into less than fifty pages 
enough information and suggestion to 
make a book. It begins with Emerson 
and ends with Steinbeck, Hemingway, 
Glasgow, and other present-day authors. 
Sketchy as it inevitably is, the value of 
this chapter is not to be minimized. The 
author’s social vision and insight add 
immeasurably to the value of his inter- 
pretations of literature. The high point 
of the book consists of the last section, 
which has to do with trends, forces, and 
personalities of the twentieth century. 
Especially fine are the analyses of the 
American Presidents since 1900. 

This book evidences a rich back- 
ground of wide reading. In recent years 
those who have been largely influenced 
by Parrington’s Main Currents of 
American Thought, which received the 
Pulitzer Prize in history for 1928, have 
now and then been dubbed “Parring- 
tonians.” Although Mr. Eddy acknowl- 
edges a high debt to this significant 
work, he can hardly be said to belong 
to any school, since to an unusual de- 
gree he blazes his own trail. Now and 
then minor points arise to which a re- 
viewer might take exception, but there 
is no doubt of Mr. Eddy’s having given 
us a book of distinguished value. It is 
readable, stimulating, and constructive. 


Lewis H. CHRISMAN. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, West Virginia. 
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Paul Becomes a Literary Influence. 
By Avsert E. Barnetr. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. pp. xlii-277. $2.50. 


Tuts valuable work uses the method 
of an illustrated lecture, its plan being 
“to abbreviate discussion in the interest 
of a more elaborate display of the literary 
data.” A brief introduction explains the 
purpose “to trace the emergence of Paul 
as a literary influence,” and to ascertain 
the precise time of this emergence. ‘The 
method is to examine literary similarities 
between the Pauline Corpus (Westcott 
and Hort text) and the Christian writ- 
ings that originated in “the last decade 
of the first century and the first half 
of the second,” i. e., later New Testa- 
ment books, Apostolic Fathers (Lake 
text) and Early Apologists (Goodspeed 
text). 

Accepting Goodspeed’s view of Ephe- 
sians as a post-Pauline covering letter 
for the newly published Pauline Corpus, 
Chapter I exhibits abundant parallels 
between Ephesians and nine genuine let- 
ters of Paul, especially Colossians. Con- 
clusions drawn are that “the literary 
indebtedness of Ephesians to Paul’s let- 
ters is impressive,” and that “its author 
seems to have been saturated with the 
ideas and language of the letters.” ‘The 
other three chapters treat the literature 
chronologically to illustrate by compari- 
son of passages, first an initial popularity 
of Paul’s letters, then a subsidence of 
that popularity, and finally a return to 
popularity. Although the conclusions 
in the author’s own mind are clearly 
stated, the printed argument is not suf- 
ficiently well-knit to show how just these 
conclusions and no others were drawn 
from the data. 

The bare facts of literary comparison 
are exhaustively and accurately displayed, 
making this book an indispensable ref- 
erence work. However, the display of 
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literary parallels, plus the brief com- 
mentary interspersed, is in itself inade- 
quate to fulfill the purposes stated or to 
validate the conclusions implied. 

The book opens with an assumption, 
that Paul enjoyed no “popularity” before 
about 95; an assumption that must rest 
upon the absence of Pauline language or 
reference from the Synoptic Gospels, 
the only earlier Christian writings omitted 
from the literary comparison. Subse- 
quently, publication of Paul’s letters “in- 
augurated . . . a burst of literary activity 
extending over a quarter of a century 
or more.” ‘The relative intensity and 
time limit of this “burst” appear im- 
aginative, for Christian writing remained 
continuous and even increased in volume 
throughout the second century and be- 
yond. The implied cause of this “burst” 
may be questioned in the light of the 
author’s further conclusion that an anti- 
Paul reaction set in as early as 100, from 
which period a body of literature is 
found disregarding Paul. 

But the interpretation in Chapters III 
and IV especially may confuse the reader. 
Although the “burst” (?) of popularity 
is dated about 95-120, the waning be- 
gins about 100 (“very definitely during 
the second quarter’’) and continues in the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp and in II Clem- 
ent (ca 170?). Yet within this same 
period the Epistles of James and II 
Clement and the Martyrdom all prob- 
ably “know” and use Paul, though he 
is not then called “popular.” A “grad- 
ual” (?) return to popularity is said 
to take place between 150 and 200. Yet 
no document later than 180 is cited, 
whereas “subsidence” documents cut 
deeply into this revival period. Only 
two writings placed in the later revival, 
the Pastorals and Justin (ca 125-150? ), 
certainly use Paul, though they are usu- 
ally dated earlier in the “subsidence” 
period; while the only other three 
“revival” writings examined show no 
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stronger use of Paul than do three of 
the eight “subsidence” documents in 
Chapter III. These are a few of many 
confusing considerations that may force 
the reader to draw different conclusions. 

We emphasize our gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Barnett for a thorough and care- 
ful reference work fully exhibiting a 
literary comparison of the Pauline Corpus 
with other early Christian literature. Yet 
the assurance of the Preface is not shared 
by the reviewer, that “the general story 

. is well substantiated and can be 
confidently accepted.” 
KennetH W. Crark, 

Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Who Was This Nazarene? By 
ALBERT Fietp GILmorE. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 
pp. xiii-331. $2.75. 


HE Is a courageous author who calls 


his work, as in the subtitle of this book, a 
“definitive biography of the Master.” 
His first sentence reminds us that 3,000 
lives of Christ have already been written. 
The present 3001st is much like some of 
its recent predecessors. For example, in 
some places its presentation appears to 
be influenced considerably, perhaps un- 
consciously, by the late C. F. Kent’s 
Life and Teachings of Jesus. It is ob- 
viously not a highly conservative work 
theologically. It reminds us that Jesus 
was not God, but Son of God, and is 
willing to raise doubts about some of the 
miracles. In critical matters its stand- 
point is sometimes conservative or tradi- 
tional. Thus the Johannine authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel is accepted. 

The aim is a realistic and lifelike 
portrait, with some historical and geo- 
graphical setting, the latter not always 
happy, as Bethlehem Ephphatah (page 
30), Lydda for Sidon (65), Bethesda 
a pool reeking with blood (11, 228), or 
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Cana by a meandering stream (55). 
The style is clear and readable, without 
the pendantry or apparatus of scholar- 
ship. 

What then is the distinctive feature 
of this book? The answer, though the 
phrase is nowhere found between its cov- 
ers, is “Christian Science.” Just as in 
other books other modern views are 
presented through the picture they give 
of Jesus, so here Jesus appears as the 
embodiment and mouthpiece of Christian 
Science. Again it may be said the author 
is perhaps unconscious of this. A few 
quotations will perhaps show why a 
reader notices it. 

Jesus is not God; so He is not Christ; 
but He is the revealer of the first as 
eternal Mind, and of the second as 
Truth. “Through his words and works 
he made manifest the divine qualities, 
and the effectiveness of Christ, Truth, 
as the healer of sin and woe” (xiii). 

The familiar terminology of Chris- 
tian Science runs through the book from 
birth to ascension. “The Gospel narra- 
tive is clear that Mary, a virgin, im- 
maculately conceived and bore the Christ 
Child without human fatherhood. In 
other words, so spiritually illumined was 
Mary’s thought, so clear was her con- 
cept of God as the only Father, that she 
rose above the human law of genera- 
tion” (31). The temptation experience 
was wholly “a mental one,” and the 
tempter, “the emissary of the carnal 
mind” (49). But Jesus “met and mas- 
tered those phases of the carnal mind 
which every mortal has to conquer in 
gaining mental ascendency over the con- 
ditions attendant upon material exist- 
ence” (52). 

Jesus’ ministry in Galilee “consisted 
of preaching, of teaching as a rabbi, of 
healing sickness and sin, and of over- 
coming material law as expressed in divers 
forms” (64). The Sermon on the 
Mount “teaches that man as the child 
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of God is sinless and perfect, ever im- 
mune to the approach of sin, of evil in 
every form. Only the mortal, the false 
sense of man, is susceptible to the moods 
of the destroyer” (67). The Beatitudes 
are pronounced on those “who recognize 
the omnipotence of good and the conse- 
quent unreality of the false, the mortal 
sense of man—these are the meek” (68). 
The right eye and the right hand to 
be sacrificed “symbolize evil beliefs 
which may not enter the spiritual state” 
(69). Fasting is “not mere abstinence 
from the eating of material food .... 
but rather the withdrawing from the 
belief of life in matter and of a material 
universe, the better to abide in the con- 
sciousness of spiritual reality, of God’s 
presence, and the reality of being” (73). 
The good builder of the parable “lays 
a firm foundation, the Rock, Christ, 
against which the storms of mortal mind 
beat in vain” (78). 

In the miracles, “the infinite Mind, 
through the healing Christ, everywhere 
present, and applied with understanding, 
was made practical in destroying the 
claims of error” (79). “Jesus knew 
that sin was a mental state, a false belief 
of the carnal mind,” etc. (82). The 
Kingdom of Heaven is also “a mental 
state, a state of consciousness freed from 
all materiality, from all false beliefs” 
(82, cf. 162ff.). 

In the resurrection and ascension, “Je- 
sus brought his body from the tomb, the 
identical body his friends had placed 

That Jesus had completely 
gained the mastery of materiality in its 
various forms he had demonstrated on 
divers occasions. He took his body about 
whenever and wherever he wished 
He had no further use for a material 
sense of body .... there was no longer 
the objectified sense of material body. 
It ceased even to seem to be. In other 
words, Jesus ascended above reach of 
the physical senses and was no more 
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sensibly with his devoted friends. ‘The 
ascension is not a difficult problem in the 
light of Christian metaphysics. In fact, 
it was the inevitable result of Jesus’ 
progressive sense of reality. After hav- 
ing so completely transformed his con- 
sciousness, it was impossible for him to 
retain the beliefs of a material body as 
man” (301). 

The quotations indicate the differentia 
of this life of Christ. The reader can 
easily tell whether its vocabulary is to 
him congenial and meaningful. Such 
“Christian metaphysics” obviously will 
take kindly to the miracles of healing, 
but would allegorize many other features 
of the Gospels. Much in the Gospel of 
John lends itself to this viewpoint and 
almost to this vocabulary; but the literal 
apocalyptic is less acceptable. Some nar- 
rative parts of the book are less obviously 


‘sectarian in their phrasing, and a great 


deal in the chapter on “‘Jesus’ Relation to 
Society” ought to meet acceptance in 
many quarters. I note in passing the re- 
appearance here of the attempt made in 
the last World War to get Democracy 
somehow into the Kingdom of God 
(199). Nor can anyone take serious ex- 
ception to the view that “the crux of 
Jesus’ mission was to reform humanity, 
to reform it through transforming of 
the human mentality, to change it from 
a material to a spiritual basis” (167). 


Henry J. CapBury. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


New Gateways to Creative Living. 
By Hornett Harr. New York: 
Abingdon - Cokesbury Press. pp. 


197. $1.75. 


Tue author gave himself a large order 
when he undertook to cover the field of 
mental health and happiness in a book of 
less than two hundred pages. While the 
average psychiatrist might not be im- 
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pressed by Doctor Hart’s so-called “op- 
erational” approach to the problem of 
mental health, this reviewer is entirely in 
sympathy with the philosophy expounded 
and the major conclusions reached in this 
thesis. 

Today modern civilization languishes, 
yea groans, under a heavy burden of sor- 
row and unhappiness largely produced 
by an overdose of mechanistic philosophy 
and materialistic ambition. Doctor Hart 
clearly points the way out of this pathetic 
dilemma by the emphasis which he places 
upon the value of the “inner life.” 
Psychiatry would entirely approve of the 
emphasis which he places upon the 
power of creative imagination. 

It is altogether easy for one who does 
not daily grapple with the vagaries and 
contrarities of the psychoneuroses, to fall 
into the error of oversimplification of 
these complex problems in human adjust- 
ment. Anxiety neuroses and emotional 


depressions are not going to yield to the 


simple and direct technics suggested by 
this author, but that in no way invalidates 
the sound advice which he gives these 
sufferers, for what this book prescribes 
is the very beginning of the cure of these 
emotional ailments. 

The important thing about this book is 
that its philosophy is sound. The doc- 
trine which it preaches is just what the 
world needs today. Civilization has all 
too long bowed itself down before the 
gods of the external, the material, and 
the mechanical, and the salvation of hu- 
manity today calls for the return to 
things ethical, beautiful, philosophic, and 
spiritual. 

While it is difficult to know just what 
sort of an audience the author had in 
mind in the writing of this book, it ap- 
pears to me that an enormously wide 
range of readers would benefit by its 
perusal. I wish that many young people, 
college students, might read this sort 
of a discussion of the relative importance 
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of sensory or external living as compared 
with inner or spiritual motivation. Some- 
thing must be done to direct more young 
people in their ambition away from purely 
mechanistic and materialistic goals to the 
pursuit of the higher and truer motives 
of living. 

One thing especially commendable in 
this book is that before it closes up with 
strong emphasis on spiritual living, the 
author makes a sound and effective plea 
for a proper union of the material and 
spiritual, the scientific and the philo- 
sophic, and it is this sort of balanced 
thinking that will commend this book 
to a large range of discriminating read- 
ers. WiuraM §S. SADLER. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


The Quotable Bible. Edited by Louts 
M. Norkin. Foreword by Ralph 
W. Sockman, Ph.D., D.D. New 
York: Samuel Curl, Inc., 1941. 
pp. 736. $3.00. 


Tuis book contains the large majority 
of the quotable passages in the King 
James Version of the Bible. The selec- 
tions are much more numerous than one 
would expect, and many of them are 
longer than is customary in such a work. 
The editor has striven to present in read- 
able form the choicest portions of the 
Bible, and in large measure he has suc- 
ceeded. Many of the omissions are due 
to a desire to avoid repetition of the same 
records and ideas. 

The Foreword by Doctor Sockman 
is worthy of note. He says that The 
Quotable Bible not only preserves the 
power and beauty of the King James 
text, but even clarifies the continuity of 
that vast panoramic picture. As this 
Foreword makes clear, the purpose is to 
promote the reading of the Scriptures and 
to make the Bible seem to be a continuous 
narrative showing the drama of redemp- 
tion. 
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The editorial parts of the volume 
rarely detract from the appeal of the 
Scriptures themselves. The books ap- 
pear in the same order as in the King 
James text. At the head of each book 
is a brief paragraph of introduction. It 
is popular and appreciative, rather than 
critical and definitive. Here and else- 
where the editor has striven, successfully, 
to be nonsectarian and noncontroversial. 

Judging from the proof sheets, the 
writer looks forward to a volume well 
printed and easy to read. At the be- 
ginning of each section there is a heading 
in bold black-faced type, to indicate 
what the reader should look for. Each 
verse stands out by itself. At the right- 
hand side of the page is the number of 
the chapter and the verse. With such 
clear signposts no reader should get lost. 

In various respects this volume differs 
from others in the field, such as The 
Shorter Bible (the New Testament), is- 
sued in 1921 by Charles Foster Kent 
with the collaboration of other religious 
leaders. ‘That book is based on the para- 
graph as the unit of thought. The trans- 
lation is modern, with none of the 
rhythm of the old King James. The 
editor combines the first three Gospels in 
one. The Epistles appear in what may 
have been their original order, chrono- 
logically. The number of selections, as 
a rule, is smaller than in The Quotable 
Bible. In short, while that earlier book 
is far more nearly in line with the critical 
findings of prevailing New ‘Testament 
scholarship in 1921, this one will prob- 
ably make more of an appeal to the 
average layman in 1941, and far be- 
yond. What is timeless does not change. 

If the book goes into the hands of 
laymen it should lead many of them to 
enjoy reading mother’s Bible. The writer 
intends to use The Quotable Bible at 
morning and evening family prayers. 
He commends it to young ministers as 
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an object lesson of what every pastor 
should do for himself and for his people. 
He should make the Bible live. This 
“Divine Library” is still our most quot- 
able series of books. 

As a work to guide the minister in his 
personal study, however, The Quotable 
Bible is not so satisfactory. Doubtless 
because the writer wishes to avoid con- 
troversy, he presents most of the narra- 
tive passages in the Bible, except for the 
repetitions, and he omits vital parts of 
the Prophets and the Epistles. In a 
Quotable Bible why include the gen- 
ealogy of Jesus according to Saint Mat- 
thew and then omit parts of Romans 8? 

If the reviewer were so disposed he 
could make out of the passages omitted a 
smaller volume, with literary and spirit- 
ual values as high as the corresponding 
parts of this one. For instance, the 


‘omissions include these passages that he 


loves: Isaiah 55: 61-62; Ezekiel 47: 
1-12; Acts 8: 26-40; 16: 14-40; 27 
(only the first six verses appear); II 
Corinthians 12, and certain golden por- 
tions of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
list, if complete, would be far longer. 

As in making a hymnal, there is no 
pleasing everybody! Nevertheless, speak- 
ing broadly, one feels that the editor 
has done well what he has striven to do. 
If The Quotable Bible aids in the present 
movement toward the larger and more 
intelligent use of the Scriptures by our 
laymen, we shall all thank God. 

Where on earth can Christians today 
hear such heavenly harmonies as in the 
majestic music of the old King James? 
Now that the world seems to be close to 
the brink of the abyss, many of us are 
learning anew to love the Book and the 
Church, because they bring us close to 


Christ and His Cross. 

ANDREW W. BLackwoop. 
The Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Living Under Tension. By Harry 
Emerson Fospick. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. pp. 
ix-253. $1.50. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s new 
volume, Living Under Tension, takes its 
title from the first of the twenty-five 
sermons which compose it. ‘There is a 
wheel-like unity in the book, with the 
first sermon supplying the hub-theme and 
the other twenty-four its radial exten- 
sions. 

Human life, says the author at the 
outset, is like a ship moving along in 
two worlds at the same time: the vis- 
ible, tangible world of the ship it- 
self, the sea it rides upon, the storms 
that beat upon it, the fogs that en- 
compass it, and the seen universe that 
surrounds it; and another world, invisible 
and intangible, which plays no less a 
realistic role in the ship’s destiny—the 
world of magnetic force which governs 


the ship’s compass. So it is with human 


life. “Immersed in the flesh, yet we 
cannot live by flesh alone but must rise 
into this other realm of spirit, with its 
faiths, its ideals, its visions of beauty 
and right.” 

The relationship between these two 
realms is not an easy one. Sometimes 
it is marked by great and tragic tensions 
—tensions such as that immortalized in 
Stevenson’s story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. ‘These tensions have in our day 
been stepped up unbearably by the most 
horrible of all wars. “Not only is it 
important for us amid these present ten- 
sions to keep the higher realm of the 
Christian faith and spirit intact and lu- 
minous for the world to come back to 
when these mad days are over, it is im- 
portant that we keep it strong, steady, 
and operative now while these mad days 
are on.” 

There is a latent tinge of mysticism 
in Doctor Fosdick’s uncompromising 
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realism here as in others of his books. 
As a random example take this para- 
graph from the sermon, “Winning the 
War of Nerves”: 

“Surely nothing is more necessary, 
more chastening, broadening, Christian- 
izing, than prayer in wartime ... . as 
though out of the terrific obsessions of 
the immediate, one climbed a high hill 
where, for a time, one saw things in 
broad perspective, with wide horizons, 
and came down again calmer in soul, 
more sure of one’s direction, less bitter, 
less turbulant, less deafened with the 
stridency of contemporary voices 

Sometimes the mystical urgency is 
obliged to thread its way through the 
mazes of modern thoughtways, and par- 
ticularly the psychological thoughtways. 
This is notably true in such passages 
as this from the sermon, “The God 
Who Made Us and the Gods We Make”’: 

“T should hate,” the author exclaims, 
“to be a theological atheist and think 
the universe a mere matter of chance 
. ... but I had rather be that than a 
psychological atheist.” He finds a 
strangely perverted but passionate god- 
pulse in Hitler’s Mein Kampf. “At the 
very heart of it, beating like a pulse in 
every paragraph, is this fact: that man 
has a god. Every time he thinks of that 
god his soul tingles, and to that god he 
has given the last ounce of his devotion 
.... the god is the Aryan race.” 

Sometimes the author grapples with 
traditional problems, as he does in the 
sermon, “What Does the Divinity of 
Jesus Mean?” Sometimes he flashes his 
familiar interpretation of the Social 
Gospel, as in the sermon, “Jesus’ Ethical 
Message Confronts the World.” Always 
he is absorbed in the meaning of the 
present mighty conflict for the world 
and for Christianity. But follow every 
discussion back and you come to the 
central problem of tension between the 
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call of the flesh and the challenge of 
the spirit. 

For example, the author considers the 
question often asked, Is our country 
strongly turning again to religion? He 
thinks the typical American is much less 
concerned with conventional religion 
than with the fact that “he is up against 
something in this terrific world and in 
himself, and to meet it he must be some- 
thing that he now is not.” If prayer 
is a real bond through which he can draw 
upon the spiritual resources of another 
world to gain strength for this conflict, 
he will be inclined to pray. 

The writer sums up the essential ele- 
ments in a vital Christian experience in 
this trenchant manner: “Theologies 
change; creeds alter; the world views 
of one generation are incredible to the 
next; the mental patterns that Paul, 
Augustine, Calvin used we cannot ex- 
actly copy. But when we range up into 
this experience of profound need met in 
Christ by a great salvation, that issues 
in a deep gratitude so that we are in- 
wardly taken possession of by a high 
compulsion, we not only overpass the 
differences between our contemporary 
sects but the differences between the 
centuries.” 

It is not enough for our democratic 
world to rebel against such coercive ef- 
forts to bring order out of chaos as 
dictatorships of all sorts fasten upon the 
necks of their victims. It must at the 
same time develop such inward spiritual 
controls as will make for a stable social 
order. “For the roots of a self-dis- 
ciplined character are profoundly spiritual 
. ... faith that beyond the torture of 
these years, by God’s grace, there is a 
possible world, decent, fraternal, peace- 
able, that self-disciplined men and na- 
tions can build.” 

Frank S. HickMAN. 
Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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The New Testament in Basic Eng- 
lish. Prepared by S. H. Hooke, 
Edwin Smith, I. A. Richards, W. 
R. Matthews, E. W. Barnes, Mar- 
tin Linton-Smith and others. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1941. pp. 548. $2.00 (Popular 
Edition, $1.50). 


Tuis is not just another modern trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. It is something 
entirely new. It is the New Testament 
put into basic English. “Basic English 
is a simplified form of English, developed 
by Mr. C. K. Ogden of the Ortholog- 
ical Institute of Cambridge, England. 
By means of a vocabulary of 850 words, 
used in accordance with a few simple 
rules, it can express the sense of anything 
that can be said in English.” For ten 
years a group of distinguished English 


- scholars have been working on the prep- 


aration of this “simplified Bible.” It 
was first published in June, 1941, and has 
already passed through a second printing. 

This volume should prove of great 
value. Many people say that the reason 
they do not read the Bible is because 
there are so many words and phrases 
which they do not understand. This 
volume should prove a real help to such 
persons. Its language throughout is the 
language of simple, present-day speech. 
There are no unfamiliar words, except 
the names of places and persons. The 
New Testament in Basic English is an 
excellent translation to put into the hands 
of children, and of those who are just 
learning the English language, and so 
have a very limited vocabulary. 

This volume is not offered as a com- 
petitor of the familiar Authorized Ver- 
sion, which will certainly never be sur- 
passed as literature. While The New 
Testament in Basic English cannot com- 
pare with the older translation in beauty 
and majesty of style, it will serve to 
clear up many passages which in the 
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Authorized Version are obscure. This 
reviewer commends this work heartily. 
Every minister, every Christian parent, 
every Sunday-school teacher should own 
a copy. It is a translation which every 
earnest student of the New Testament 
will want to place alongside those by 
Doctors Moffatt, Goodspeed and Wey- 
mouth. 

Wii M. E:tiott, Jr. 
Druid Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Man’s Vision of God. By CHarLEs 
HaRTSHORNE. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1941. pp. xix-360. 
$3.00. 


Tuis is a book for every thoughtful 
preacher, and for all teachers of philos- 
ophy and theology. ‘This particular re- 
viewer welcomes it gladly. It speaks 
out of a sound historical knowledge and 
a secure critical judgment. There have 
been sufficient years of study to permit 
Professor Hartshorne the right of crit- 
icism in its highest meaning, and there 
has been such contact with great minds 
in the living present to lend humanity 
and understanding to his estimates of 
men and systems. 

Actually the book marks a beginning 
of a synthesis I long have sought. Pro- 
fessor Hartshorne says (xiv) that 
Berdyaev and Garvie are finding some 
of the same lines of approach but I 
rather grant to this work some degree 
of greatness in the logical vigor and 
thorough good sense with which piety in 
all its richness is given a place near the 
center of theological thought. The in- 
sistence upon the fruitfulness of “God 
is love” for metaphysics is a welcome 
note. Once again as in every high epoch 
of Christian thought theology has be- 
come the “Queen of the Sciences.” <A 
strong, stalwart book, in strictest voca- 
tional vocabulary, yielding no argu- 
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ments, and moving toward a rich reli- 
gious conclusion. 

Epwin P. Bootn. 
Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Hidden Teaching Beyond Yoga. 
By Paut Brunton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1941. pp. 410. 
$3.50. 


A Lonponer by birth, a writer by 
occupation, a globe-trotter by travel, a 
philosopher by temperament, an Indian 
“yogi” by practice—the author has writ- 
ten eight previous books, dealing chiefly 
with psychologic and Oriental lore. “I 
traveled throughout the heat-soaked plains 
of India, and devoted precious young 
years to such investigations” (page 31). 
“Like the yellow-robed Indian yogis, I 
sat in trance” (page 21). “From the 
Maharishee [i. e., ‘Great Seer’], whom 
I still regard as the most eminent South 
India yogi” (page 31), and from other 
teachers and exemplars, he had received 
“a personal instruction which is perhaps 
unique in the whole of present-day India” 
(page 108). 

Utterly frank, yet respectful, is Doc- 
tor Brunton’s confession of the inade- 
quacy of the auto-hypnotic experiences 
which he authentically induced under the 
guidance of Indian specialists in those 
phenomena. Equally frank is his assur- 
ance that subsequently he has gone be- 
hind, and appropriated, and transcended, 
all that religion and mysticism can offer. 
“T have ceased to search for yogis and 
teachers in the conventional sense” (page 
55). 
The reader is early informed that 
“the present volume has long been 
awaited by an international audience” 
(page 56). Yet even so, this momentous 
achievement will need to be “completed 
in a further volume” which will “finally 
solve all problems, remove deepest doubts, 
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and furnish an impregnable rocklike sup- 
port throughout life” (pages 19-20). 
After four hundred pages of laborious 
exposition the author again encourages 
the reader by the prospect that eventually 
in “the final volume of this work we 
shall humbly endeavor to ascend intel- 
lectually the highest peak of human 
thought” (page 408). 

The present book does indeed display 
some choice literary style. And the 
present reviewer, in a penciled supple- 
mentary Index, has listed more than 
thirty pages where may be found some 
fine epigrams. 

Along with the early announcement 
that “the first two chapters of this book 
are purely autobiographical” (page 28), 
the main purpose is manifestly an ambi- 
tious philosophical reconstruction of the 
perennial fundamental problems of man 
and the world. 

An initial mistake which our author 
confesses that he, among most other 
persons, had made, was in the phrasing 
of the simple question “Who am I?” 
(pages 19 and 22). By changing that 
rather egoistic query into a more philo- 
sophic and impersonal form, one is 
properly led to a thoroughgoing panthe- 
ism. The inquirer, and indeed every 
human individual, is seen to be pre- 
eminently a mind, sharing in the meta- 
physical characteristics of an impersonal 
cosmic Over-self. 

Religion has comforted many people, 
even with the inadequate theological 
concept of a personal God who is merely 
an immensely exaggerated man. Mys- 
ticism has enabled a few self-disciplined 
devotees to abstract themselves from a 
transient illusory world, yet has partially 
deluded them into evading the complexi- 
ities and the responsibilities of actual liv- 
ing. But “mentalism,” which is the newly 
coined word for the longer title phrase, 
“the hidden teaching behind yoga,” leads 
the true philosopher into an understand- 


' Rule (pages 392-394). 
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ing of the ultimate eternal truth. This 
doctrine is claimed to succeed in combin- 
ing the laws of science and the refine- 
ments of a self-disciplining psychology 
and the retributive moral principle of 
“Karma.” It proclaims the compre- 
hensive higher Reality of an impersonal 
universal Mind, which knows no favor- 
ites, which embraces all existential facts, 
and which yields to every individual ex- 
periencer the ineffable thrill of participa- 
tion in the World-All. 

The author acknowledges that most of 
the ordinary folk in the world hardly 
will educate themselves sufficiently to 
comprehend this profound esoteric doc- 
trine. Nevertheless, every individual 
should practically treat all others as fun- 
damentally like unto himself, and there- 
fore should seek the welfare of all the 
world by the application of the Golden 
“No religion 
has taught a higher ethic than this. No 
other maxim for the conduct of life 
than this simple maxim of Jesus and 
Krishna, Confucius, and Buddha will 
help a man more. For, we are all chil- 
dren of the one Infinite Life, members 
of the same vast family” (page 394). 

Probably few readers in the Occident 
will follow all through these protracted 
philosophizings. Yet herein may be seen 
a striking modern parallel to the resolute 
course of Gautama the Buddha, who, 
five hundred years B.C. in that same 
land of India, spent six precious years 
(from the age of twenty-nine till thirty- 
five) sadly seeking for a more satisfac- 
tory philosophy than he had inherited. 
He, too, studied under the eminent phil- 
osophers and the devoted yogis of his 
time, only to be left dissatisfied with 
their doctrines. Then by an analysis 
of the cause and cure of dissatisfaction 
he started a new school of religion, 
ethics and philosophy. Both of these 
thinkers have proceeded to formulate 
the simple formula of a self-disciplining 
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psychology and a universal kindly moral- 
ity for the attainment of perfect peace 
and a painfully troubled world. 

“Out of the burial-urn of the Past 
this wisdom has been extricated. There 
is not a single important tenet which 
cannot be found phrased in the old 
Sanskrit writings” (page 410). 

Either for an initial sermon-text to 
Doctor Brunton’s lengthy homily, or for 
its peroration, there might aptly have 
been cited a quotation from the first 
verse of the first chapter of the Svetas- 
vatara Upanishad, which was composed 
in Sanskrit about 600 B.C. (or prior 
to the time of Buddha): “What is the 
cause? Whence are we born? Whereby 
do we live? On what are we estab- 
lished? Overruled by whom, in pains 
and pleasures, do we live our various 
conditions?” 

The answer propounded by Doctor 
Brunton, as also by ancient and modern 
India, is “The Ultimate It,” which, 
however, can be reached chiefly by rapt 
meditation and by profound pantheistic 
philosophizing. 

Originating from that same continent 
of Asia, there has been another great 
teaching, which has imparted both in- 
ward peace and outward power and also 
an experience of transforming redemp- 
tiveness. Its followers feel that they, 
too, possess a privilege and a responsi- 
bility to proclaim a mystery, greater yet 
more manifest, a truth more potent, a 
gospel more precious—namely, the per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth, the per- 
sonality of the Father of the spirits of 
all mankind, and the personality of every 
human being who has entered into the 
experience of loving service to the Su- 
preme Person and of loving service to 
fellow men. 

Rosert E. Hume. 


Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York. 
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The Nature of the Early Church. 
By Ernest F. Scorr. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1941. pp. 
Vii-245. $2.00. 


Tuis book is not for bedtime reading. 
It contains far too many jolts and raises 
too many disquieting questions for that. 
There may be a tendency for some con- 
servative souls to suppose at first that 
once again, as in The Validity of the 
Gospel Record, Doctor Scott is placing 
many of the critics of the Synoptic 
Gospels in the balances and finding them 
sadly wanting. They will find that ex- 
pectation to a measure realized, for Scott 
is again inveighing against those who 
would see the Gospels more reliable 
sources of information for the views 
of their framers than of their central 
figure. Nor does he do it sparingly. 
Views from which he dissents are dis- 
missed again and again—after a most 
winsome presentation—with perhaps a bit 
too laconic a “This is false” or “The 
truth of the matter is... .” Few will 
misunderstand his wholehearted confi- 
dence that while Jesus was not the con- 
scious founder of the Christian Church 
it was nonetheless called into immediate 
being by His words and is so inextric- 
ably bound up with Jesus’ own work that 
whenever severed therefrom its mission 
is meaningless. And in this evaluation 
they may fail to realize why this state- 
ment is so profoundly true. 

But then will come the jolts: “If 
Christianity means obedience to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, no one can ever hope 
to be a Christian.” “The religion of 
Jesus has never been put into action be- 
cause it cannot be.” “The Church is 
not a society of people who have agreed 
to accept the ideas of Jesus and maintain 
and propogate them.” And many more 
statements like these could be cited. 
It would, however, be unfair to quote 
them, for they would give an utterly 
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erroneous impression of the author’s 
views. Rarely have-I read a book which 
if quoted out of its context—and not in- 
frequently in it!—-would so entirely mis- 
represent its author. Perhaps enough has 
been said to indicate the wisdom of wear- 
ing rubber gloves while handling these 
pages. Probably many others whose 
theology will not be disturbed will find 
themselves stopping their reading not in- 
frequently to reflect on this statement or 
that, so disquietingly true. 

It is only fair to say at the outset 
that it is a book which cannot be read 
without great profit. It isa fresh, honest, 
and prenetrating study of a problem of 
the utmost importance—the essential na- 
ture of the Christian Church—not how 
it was organized and administered, but 
why it came into existence. At the same 
time it contains a wholesome, if start- 
ling, correction to a tendency to dismiss 
Jesus as a figure of little import, simply 
because we can never hope to discern who 
He really was. 

Scott sees the Church as a unique 
creation, capable of explanation only 
from something unique in the Christian 
message. ‘This unique element was the 
keynote of Jesus’ message, “The king- 
dom of God is at hand.” Scott under- 
stands this challenge literally—he is too 
competent an historian to be bogged down 
by any of the many attempts to soften 
this word for sensitive modern ears, as, 
for example, that strange brain child, 
“realized eschatology,” or the popular, 
but curious, explanation that Jesus taught 
his disciples to pray, “Thy kingdom 
come,” because it was already here. The 
end, he candidly admits, did not come 
as Jesus had expected. He was mistaken. 
But for Scott that mistake was but 
trivial. Jesus’ message was couched in 
terms of first-century eschatology with 
its two conflicting ages, but his real view 
was of two opposing worlds. His teach- 
ing would have been much the same 
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had He known the Kingdom would not 
come for ages. His mistake as to the 
time of its appearance “was due to noth- 
ing else than the clearness and certainty 
of his vision.” His challenge was—and 
is—to live as if the new age had dawned. 
It was no interim ethic that He called 
men to heed. It was an absolute stand- 
ard, “Throw away present standards and 
look to the absolute will of God.” In- 
tent on the will of God, he will defy the 
world, and it will crush him. 

In answer to this call to live as in 
the Kingdom, the Church arose. The 
most important moment in its nearly two 
millenia of existence was that short 
period between Calvary and Pentecost. 
During those weeks of gestation it re- 
ceived its deathless pattern and reached 
its greatest height. Many a nation— 
and the Christian Church is far more a 


‘nation than it is an institution—has had 


its golden age in the very dawn of its 
history. “The true Church existed in 
that primitive community. There has 
been no development from an imperfect, 
tentative phase into one of full maturity. 
For one brief period at the outset the 
fact, in some measure, corresponded to 
the ideal.” The Kingdom did not come 
as was expected. In consequence, the 
Church found itself involved in the 
earthly order with a developing and end- 
less (and hopeless) task of seeking to 
reconcile the two loyalties. To this 
“strait betwixt two” all that it has sub- 
sequently experienced must be ascribed 
by him who has an eye to see. But 
though the Church has found itself 
forced to live in this world, it is none- 
theless true that the instant it loses its 
first missionary hope that the Kingdom is 
at hand and stills its imperious clarion 
to men to feel themselves subject to this 
coming Kingdom’s law it will become 
meaningless and disappear. “Not even 
the best of men could undertake to fulfill 
a single one of those precepts of Jesus 
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for an hour together.” Nevertheless if 
the Church ceases its demand that this 
be attempted, she is false to her trust 
and doomed. With no flippancy or ir- 
reverence intended, but in sober earnest- 
ness, it would seem as if Scott’s almost 
brutal diagnosis justified the ancient 
quip, “T’ll be damned if I do; I'll be 
damned if I don’t.” Perhaps the more 
dignified word of the gospel says the 
same thing, “It must needs be that of- 
fense shall come, but woe to that man 
by whom offense cometh.” 

It would not be difficult to point 
to views which are at least debatable; 
perhaps the author’s whole contention is 
wrong. Surely some will so decide. Be 
that as it may, it is a book which will 
leave every thoughtful reader different 
from what he was before he read it (and 
many of us in this flabby day need this 
wholesome, if bitter, tonic); perhaps it 
will incline some not only to view with 
a little more concern and less conde- 
scension those formative days but to be 
a bit more restrained in their criticism 
of the botch which the Church has so 
often made of a task which even angels 
might well hesitate to attempt. 

Morton §. Enstin. 
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